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CHAPTER X. 
I BUILD CASTLES. 


My companions had soon found out, and I think the discovery had 
something to do with the kindness they always showed me, that I 
was a good hand at spinning a yarn: the nautical phrase had got 
naturalized in the school. We had no chance, if we would have taken 
it, of spending any part of school-hours in such a pastime ; but it 
formed an unfailing amusement when weather or humour interfered 
with bodily exercises. Nor were we debarred from the pleasure after 
we had retired for the night,—only as we were parted in three rooms, 
I could not have a large audience then. I well remember, however, 
one occasion on which it was otherwise. The report of a super- 
excellent invention having gone abroad, one by one they came creeping 
into my room, after I and my companion were in bed, until we lay 
three in each bed, all being present but Fox. At the very heart 
of the climax, when a spectre was appearing and disappearing mo- 
mently with the drawing in and sending out of his breath, so that 
you could not tell the one moment where he might show himself the 
next, Mr. Elder walked into the room with his chamber-candle in his 
hand, straightway illuminating six countenances pale with terror— 
for I took my full share of whatever emotion I roused in the rest. But 
instead of laying a general interdict on the custom, he only said, 

“Come, come, boys! it’s time you were asleep. Go to your rooms 
directly.” 

‘‘ Please, sir,” faltered one—Moberly by name—the dullest and most 
honourable boy, to my thinking, amongst us, ‘‘ mayn’t I stay where I 
am? Cumbermede has put me all in a shiver.” 
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Mr. Elder laughed, and turning to me, asked with his usual good 
humour, 

‘¢ How long will your story take, Cumbermede ?” 

“* As long as you please, sir,”’ I answered. 

“T can't let you keep them awake all night, you know.” 

“‘There’s no fear of that, sir,” I replied. ‘ Moberly would have 
been asleep long ago if it hadn’t been a ghost. Nothing keeps him 
awake but ghosts.” 

“Well, is the ghost nearly done with?” 

** Not quite, sir. The worst is to come yet.” 

‘ Please, sir,” interposed Moberly, ‘‘if you'll let me stay where I 
am, I'll turn round on my deaf ear, and won't listen to a word more 
of it. It’s awful, I do assure you, sir.” 

Mr. Elder laughed again. 

“*No, no,” he said. ‘‘ Make haste and finish your story, Cumber- 
mede, and let them go to sleep. You, Moberly, may stay where 
you are for the night, but I can’t have this made a practice of.” 

‘No, no, sir,”’ said several at onee. 

“But why don’t you tell your stories by daylight, Cumbermede ? 
I'm sure you have time enough for them then.” 

“Oh, but he’s got one going for the day and another for the 
night.” 


‘‘Then do you often lie three in a bed?” asked Mr. Elder with 
some concern. 


*‘Oh no, sir. Only this is an extra good one, you see.” 

Mr. Elder laughed again, bade us good night, and left us. The 
horror however was broken. I could not call up one shiver more, 
and in a few minutes Moberly, as well as his two companions, had 
slipped away to roomier quarters. 

The material of the tales I told my companions was in part supplied 
from some of my uncle’s old books, for in his little library there were 
more than the Arcadia of the same sort. But these had not merely 
afforded me the stuff to remodel and imitate ; their spirit had wrought 
upon my spirit, and armour and war-horses and mighty swords were 
only the instruments with which faithful knights wrought honour- 
able deeds. 

I had a tolerably clear perception that such deeds could not be done 
in our days; that there were no more dragons lying in the woods; 
and that ladies did not now fall into the hands of giants. Dut I 
had the witness of an eternal impulse in myself that noble deeds had 
yet to be done, and therefore might be done, although I knew not how. 
Hence a feeling of the dignity of ancicnt descent, as involving asso- 
ciation with great men and great actions of old, and therefore ren- 
dering such more attainable in the future, took deep root in my mind. 
Aware of the humbleness of my birth, and unrestrained by pride in 
my parcnis—I had lost them so early—ti would indulge in many a day- 
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dream of what I would gladly have been. I would ponder over the 
delights of having a history, and how grand it would be to find I was 
descended frum some far-away knight who had done deeds of high 
emprise. In such moods the recollection of the old sword that had 
vanished from the wall would return: indeed the impression it had 
made upon me may have been at the root of it all. How I longed to 
know the story of it! But it had gone to the grave with grannie. If 
my uncle or aunt knew it, I had no hope of getting it from either of 
them; for I was certain they had no sympathy with any such fancies 
as mine. My favourite invention, one for which my audience was sure 
to call when I professed incompetence, and which I enlarged and varied 
every time I returned to it, was of a youth in humble life who found 
at length he was of far other origin than he had supposed. 1 did not 
know then that the fancy, not uncommon with boys, has its roots ‘in 
the deepest instincts of our human nature. I need not add that I 
had not yet read Jean Paul's Titan, or Hesperus, or Comet. 

This tendency of thought received a fresh impulse from my visit to 
Moldwarp Hall, as I choose to name the great house whither my 
repentance had led me. It was the first I had ever seen to wake the 
sense of the mighty antique. My home was, no doubt, older than 
some parts of the hall ; but the house we are born in never looks older 
than the last generation until we begin to compare it with others. By 
this time, what I had learned of the history of my country, and the 
general growth of the allied forces of my intellect, had rendered me 
capable of feeling the hoary eld of the great Hall. Henceforth it had 
a part in every invention of my boyish imagination. 

I was therefore not undesirous of keeping the half-engagement I 
had made with Mrs. Wilson ; but it was not she that drew me. With 
all her kindness, she had not attracted me; for cupboard-love is not 
the sole, or always the most powerful operant on the childish mind : 
it is in general stronger in wen than in either children or women. 
I would rather not see Mrs. Wilson again—she had fed my body, 
she had not warmed my heart. It was the grand old house that 
attracted me. ‘True, it was associated with shame, but rather with 
the recovery from it than with the fall itself; and what memorials of 
ancient grandeur and knightly ways must lic within those walls, to 
harmonize with my many dreams ! 

On the next holiday, Mr. Elder gave me a ready permission to revisit 
Moldwarp Hall. I had made myself acquainted with the nearest way 
by crossroads and footpaths, and full of expectation, set out with my 
companions. They accompanied me the greater part of the distance, 
and left me at a certain gate, the same by which they had come out of 
the park on the day of my first visit. I was glad when they were gone, 
for I could then indulge my excited fancy at will. LIheard their voices 
draw away into the distance. I was alone on a little footpath which 
led through a wood. Allabout me were strangely tall and slender oaks ; 
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but as I advanced into the wood, the trees grew more various, and 
in some of the opener spaces, great old oaks, short and big-headed, 
stretched out their huge shadow-filled arms in true oak-fashion. The 
ground was uneven, and the path led up and down over hollow and 
hillock, now crossing a swampy bottom, now climbing the ridge of a 
rocky eminence. It was a lovely forenoon, with gray-blue sky and 
white clouds. The sun shone plentifully into the wood, for the leaves 
were thin. They hung like clouds of gold and royal purple above 
my head, layer over layer, with the blue sky and the snowy clouds 
shining through. On the ground it was a world of shadows and sunny 
streaks, kept ever in interfluent motion by such a wind as John Skelton 
describes : 


There blew in that gardynge a soft piplyng cold 
Enbrethyng of Zepherus with his pleasant wynde. 


I went merrily along. The birds were not singing, but my heart did 
not need them. It was spring-time there whatever it might be in the 
world. The heaven of my childhood wanted no lark to make it gay. 
Had the trees been bare and the frost shining on the ground, it would 
have been all the same. The sunlight was enough. 

I was standing on the root of a great beech-tree, gazing up into the 
gulf of its foliage, and watching the broken lights playing about in the 
leaves and leaping from twig to branch, like birds yet more golden 
than the leaves, when a voice startled me. 

‘** You're not looking for apples in a beech-tree, hey ?”’ it said. 

I turned instantly, with my heart in a flutter. To my great relief 
I saw that the speaker was not Sir Giles, and that probably no allusion 
was intended. But my first apprehension made way only for another 
pang, for, although I did not know the man, a strange dismay shot 
through me at sight of him. His countenance was associated with 
an undefined but painful fact that lay crouching in a dusky hollow of 
my memory. I had no time now to entice it into the light of recollec- 
tion. I took heart and spoke. 

“No,” I answered; “ I was only watching the sun on the leaves.” 

. “ Very pretty, ain’t it? Ah, it’s lovely! It’s quite beautiful—ain’t 
it now? You like good timber, don’t you ?—Trees, I mean,” he ex- 
plained, aware, I suppose, of some perplexity on my countenance. 

“Yes,” Tanswered. “TI like big old ones best.” 

“Yes, yes,” he returned with an energy that sounded strange and 
jarring to my mood; “ big old ones, that have stood for ages—the 
monarchs of the forest. Saplings ain’t bad things either, though. But 
old ones are best. Just come here, and I'll show you one worth 
looking at. it wasn’t planted yesterday, J can tell you.” 

I followed him along the path, until we came out of the wood. 
Beyond us the ground rose steep and high, and was covered with 
trees; but here in the hollow it was open. A stream ran along 
between us and the height. On this side of the stream stood a mighty 
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tree, towards which my companion led me. It was an oak with such 
a bushy head and such great roots rising in serpent rolls and heaves 
above the ground, that the stem looked stunted between them. 

“ There!” said my companion; “ there’s a tree! there’s something 
like a tree! How a man must feel to call a tree like that his own! 
That's Queen Elizabeth's oak. It is indeed. England is dotted with 
would-be Queen Elizabeth's oaks ; but there is the very oak which 
she admired so much that she ordered luncheon to be served under 
it. . . Ab! she knew the value of timber—did good Queen Bess. 
That's now—now—let me see—the year afier the Armada—nine from 
fifteen—ah well, somewhere about two hundred and thirty years 
ago.” 

“ How lumpy and hard it looks!” I remarked. 

“That's the breed and the age of it,’ he returned. “ The wonder 
to me is they don't turn to stone and last for ever, those trees. Ah! 
there’s something to live for now!” 

He had turned away to resume his walk, but as he finished the 
sentence, he turned again towards the tree, and shook his finger 
at it, as if reproaching it for belonging to somebody else than him- 
self. 

“Where are you going now ?”’ he asked, wheeling round upon me 
sharply, with a keen look in his magpie-eyes, as the French would 
call them, which hardly corresponded with the bluntness of his 
address. 

“T'm going to the Hall,” I answered, turning away. 

“You'll never get there that way. How are you to cross the 
river ?”’ 

“‘T don’t know. I've never been this way before.” 

“ You've been to the Hall before then? Who do you know there?” 

“Mrs. Wilson,” I answered. 

“Hm! Ah! You know Mrs. Wilson, do you? Nice woman, 
Mrs. Wilson!” 

He said this as if he meant the opposite. 

“ Here,” he went on—‘“ come with me. I'll show you the way.” 

I obeyed and followed him along the bank of the stream. 

“ What a curious bridge! "’ I exclaimed, as we came in sight of an 
ancient structure lifted high in the middle on the point of a Gothic 
arch. 

“Yes, ain't it?” he said. ‘‘ Curious ? I should think so! And well 
it may be! It's as old as the oak there at least. There's a bridge 
now for a man like Sir Giles to call his own!” 

“He can't keep it though,’ I said, moralizing; for, in carrying on 
the threads of my stories, I had come to see that no climax could last 
for ever. 

“Can't keep it! He could carry off every stone of it if he liked.” 

“Then it wouldn't be the bridge any longer.” 
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“You're a sharp one,” he said. 

“T don’t know,” I answered, truly enough. I seemed to myself to 
be talking sense, that was all. 

“ Well Ido. What do you mean by saying he couldn't keep it ?” 

“It's been a good many people’s already, and it'll be somebody 
else’s some day,” I replied. 

He did not seem to relish the suggestion, for he gave a kind of 
grunt, which gradually broke into a laugh as he answered, 

‘* Likely enough! likely enough!” 

We had now come round to the end of the bridge, and I saw that 
it was far more curious than I had perceived before. 

‘“* Why is it so narrow?” I asked wonderingly, for it was not three 
feet wide, and had a parapet of stone about three feet high on each 
side of it. 

“Ah!” he replied ; “that’s it, you see. As old as the hills. It 
was built, this bridge was, before ever a carriage was made—yes 
before ever a carrier’s cart went along a road. They carried every- 
thing then upon horses’ backs. They call this the pack-horse bridge. 
You see there’s room for the horses’ legs, and their loads could stick 
out over the parapets. That’s the way they carried everything to 
the Hall then. That was a few years before you were born, young 
gentleman.” 

“But they couldn't get their legs—the horses, I mean—couldn’t 
get their legs through this narrow orening,” I objected; for a flat 
stone almost blocked up each end. 

“No; that’s true enough. But those stones have been up only a 
hundred years or so. They didn’t want it for pack-horses any more 
then, and the stones were put up to keep the cattle, with which at 
some time or other I suppose some thrifty owner had stocked the 
park, from crossing to this meadow. That would be before those 
trees were planted up there.” 

When we crossed the stream, he stopped at the other end of the 
bridge and said, 

“Now, you go that way—up the hill. There's a kind of a path if 
you can find it, but it doesn’t much matter. Good morning.” 

He walked away down the bank of the stream, while I struck into 
the wood. 

When I reached the top, and emerged from the trees that skirted 
the ridge, there stood the lordly Hall before me, shining in autumnal 
sun-light, with gilded vanes, and diamond-paned windows, as if it 
were a rock against which the gentle waves of the sea of light rippled 
and broke in flashes. When you looked at its foundation, which 
seemed to have torn its way up through the clinging sward, you could 
not tell where the building began and the rock ended. In some parts 
indeed the rock was wrought into the walls of the house; while in 
others it was faced up with stone and mortar. My heart beat high 
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with vague rejoicing. Grand as the aged oak had looked, here was 
a grander growth—a growth older too than the oak, and inclosing 
within it a thousand histories. 

I approached the gate by which Mrs. Wilson had dismissed me. A 
flight of rude steps cut in the rock led to the portcullis which still 
hung, now fixed in its place, in front of the gate; for though the 
Hall had no external defences, it had been well fitted for the half-sieges 
of troublous times. A modern mansion stands, with its broad sweep 
up to the wide door, like its hospitable owner in full dress and broad- 
bosomed shirt on his own hearth-rug: this ancient house stood with 
its back to the world, like one of its ancient owners, ready to ride, in 
morion, breast-plate, and jack-boots—yet not armed cap-a-pic, not like 
a walled castle, that is. 

I ascended the steps, and stood before the arch—filled with a great 
iron-studded oaken gate—which led through a square tower into the 
court. I stood gazing for some minutes before I rang the bell. Two 
things in particular I noticed. The first was—over the arch of the 
doorway, amongst others—one device very like the animal’s head 
upon the watch and the seal which my great-grandmother had given 
me. I could not be sure it was the same, for the shape—both in the 
stone and in my memory—was considerably worn. The other interested 
me far more. In the great gate was a small wicket, so small that 
there was hardly room for me to pass without stooping. A thick 
stone threshold lay before it: the spot where the right foot must fall 
in stepping out of the wicket, was worn into the shape of a shoe, to 
the depth of between three and four inches I should judge, vertically 
into the stone. The deep foot-mould conveyed to me a sense of the 

coming and going of gencrations, such as I could not gather from 
the age-worn walls of the building. 

A great bell-handle at the end of a jointed iron-rod, hung down 
by the side of the wicket. Irang. An old woman opened the wicket, 
and allowed me to enter. I thought I remembered the way to Mrs. 
Wilson's door well cnough, but when I had ascended the few broad 
steps, curved to the shape of the corner in which the entrance stood, 
and found myself in the flagged court, I was bewildered, and had to 
follow the retreating portress for directions. A word set me right, 
and I was soon in Mrs. Wilson's presence. She received me kindly, 
and expressed her satisfaction that I had kept what she was pleased 
to consider my engagement. 

After some refreshment and a little talk, Mrs. Wilson said, 

“Now, Master Cumbermede, would you like to go and see the 
gardens, or take a walk in the park and look at the deer?” 

“Please, Mrs. Wilson,” I returned, “ you promised to show me the 
house.”’ 

“You would like that, would you ?” 
“ Yas,” I answered,—* better than anything. 


” 
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“Come, then,” she said, and took a bunch of keys from the wall. 
“Some of the rooms I lock up when the family’s away.” 

It was a vast place. Roughly it may be described as a large oblong 
which the great hall, with the kitchen and its offices, divided into two 
square courts—the one flagged, the other gravelled. A passage dividing 
the hall from the kitchen led through from the one court to the other. 
We entered this central portion through a small tower ; and, after a 
peep at the hall, ascended to a room above the entrance, accessible 
from an open gallery which ran along two sides of the hall. The room 
Was square, occupying the area-space of the little entrance tower. To 
my joyous amazement, its walls were crowded with swords, daggers 
—weapons in endless variety, mingled with guns and pistols, for which 
I cared less. Some which had hilts curiously carved and even 
jewelled, seemed of foreign make: their character was different from 
that of the rest ; but most were evidently of the same family with the 
one sword I knew. Mrs. Wilson could tell me nothing about them. 
All she knew was, that this was the armoury, and that Sir Giles had 
a book with something written in it about every one of the weapons. 
They were no chance collection: each had a history. I gazed in 
wonder and delight. Above the weapons hung many pieces of armour 
—no entire suits, however; of those there were several in the hall 
below. Finding that Mrs. Wilson did not object to my handling the 
weapons within my reach, I was soon so much absorbed in the exami- 
nation of them, that I started when she spoke. 

“You shall come again, Master Cumbermede,” she said. ‘‘ We 
must go now.” 

I replaced a Highland broadsword, and turned to follow her. She 
was evidently pleased with the alacrity of my obedience, and for the 
first time bestowed on me a smile as she led the way from the 
armoury byanother door. To my enhanced delight this door led into 
the library. Gladly would I have lingered, but Mrs. Wilson walked on, 
and I followed, through rooms and rooms, low-pitched, and hung with 
tapestry, some carpeted, some floored with black polished oak, others 
with some kind of cement or concrete, all filled with ancient furniture 
whose very aspect was a speechless marvel. Out of one into another, 
along endless passages, up and down winding stairs, now looking from 
the summit of a lofty tower upon terraces and gardens below—now 
lost in gloomy arches, again out upon acres of leads, and now bathed 
in the sweet gloom of the ancient chapel with its stained windows of 
that old glass which seems nothing at first, it is so modest and har- 
monious, but which for that very reason grows into a poem in the 
brain: you see it last and love it best—I followed with unabating 
delight. 

When at length Mrs. Wilson said I had scen the whole, I begged 
her to let me go again into the library, for she had not given me 
@ moment to look at it. She consented. 
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It was a part of the house not best suited for the purpose, con- 
nected with the armoury by a descent of a few steps. It lay over 
some of the housekeeping department, was too near the great hall, 
and looked into the flagged court. A library should be on the ground 
floor in a quiet wing, with an outlook on grass, and the possibility of 
gaining it at once without going through long passages. Nor was 
the library itself, architecturally considered, at all superior to its 
position. The books had greatly outgrown the space allotted to them, 
and several of the neighbouring rooms had been annexed as occasion 
required ; hence it consisted of half a dozen rooms, some of them 
merely closets intended for dressing-rooms, and all very ill lighted. I 
entered it however in no critical spirit, but with a feeling of reverential 
delight. My uncle’s books had taught me to love books. I had been 
accustomed to consider his five hundred volumes, a wonderful library ; 
but here were thousands—as old, as musty, as neglected, as dilapi- 
dated, therefore as certainly full of wonder and discovery, as man 
or boy could wish.—Oh the treasures of a house that has been 
growing for ages! I leave a whole roomful of lethal weapons, to 
descend three steps into six roomfuls of books—each “the precious 
life-blood of a master spirit’”—for as yet in my eyes all books were 
worthy! Which did I love best? Old swords or old books? Icould 
not tell. I had only the grace to know which I ought to love best. 

As we passed from the first room into the second, up rose a white 
thing from a corner of the window-seat, and came towards us. I 
started. Mrs. Wilson exclaimed : 

“La! Miss Clara! how ever. ae 

The rest was lost in the abyss of possibility. 

“They told me you were somewhere about, Mrs. Wilson, and I 
thought I had better wait here. How do you do?” 

“La, child, you've given me such a turn!” said Mrs. W ilson. 
“You might have been a ghost if it had been in the middle of the 
night.” 

“I'm very sorry, Mrs. Wilson,” said the girl merrily. “Only you 
see if it had been a ghost it couldn’t have been me.” 

“ How’s your papa, Miss Clara ?”’ 

“Oh! he’s always quite well.” 

“When did you see him?” 

“To-day. He’s at home with grandpara now.” 

“ And you ran away and left him?” 

“Not quite that. He and grandpapa went out about some business 
—to the copse at Deadman’s Hollow, I think. They didn’t want my 
advice—they never do ; so I came to see you, Mrs. Wilson.” 

By this time I had been able to look at the girl. She was a year 
or two older than myself, I thought, and the loveliest creature I had 
ever seen. She had large blue eyes of the rare shade called violet, 
a little round perhaps, but the long lashes did something to rectify 
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that fault ; and a delicate nose—turned up a little of course, else at her 
age she could not have been so pretty. Her mouth was well curved, 
expressing a full share of Paley’s happiness ; her chin was something 
large and projecting, but the lines were fine. Her hair was a light 
brown, but dark for her eyes, and her complexion would have been 
enchanting to any one fond of the “sweet mixture, red and white.” 
Her figure was that of a girl of thirteen, undetermined—but therein I 
was not critical. “An exceeding fair forehead,” to quote Sir Philip 
Sidney, and plump, white, dimple-knuckled hands complete the picture 
sufficiently for the present. Indeed it would have been better to say 
only that I was taken with her, and then the reader might fancy her 
such as he would have been taken with himself. But I was not fasci- 
nated. It was only that I was a boy and she was a girl, and there 
being no element of decided repulsion, I felt kindly disposed towards 
her. 

Mrs. Wilson turned to me. 

“Well, Master Cumbermede, you see I am able to give you more 
than I promised.” 

“Yes,” I returned ; “ you promised to show me the old house ¥ 

“ And here,” she interposed, “I show you a young lady as well.” 

“Yes, thank you,” I said simply. But I had a feeling that Mrs. 
Wilson was not absolutely well-pleased. 

I was rather shy of Miss Clara—not that I was afraid of her, but 
that I did not exactly know what was expected of me, and Mrs. Wilson 
gave us no farther introduction to each other. Iwas not so shy, 
however, as not to wish Mrs. Wilson would leave us together, for 
then, I thought, we should get on well enough; but such was not 
her intent. Desirous of being agreeable, however—as far as I knew 
how, and remembering that Mrs. Wilson had given me the choice 
before, I said to her— 

“‘Mightn’t we go and look at the deer, Mrs. Wilson ?” 

‘‘You had better not,” she answered. ‘‘They are rather ill- 
tempered just now. They might run at you. I heard them fighting 
last night, and knocking their horns together dreadfully.” 

“‘ Then we'd better not,” said Clara, ‘‘ They frightened me very 
much yesterday.” 

We were following Mrs. Wilson from the room. As we passed the 
hall-door, we peeped in. 

“Do you like such great high places ?” asked Clara. 

“Yes, I do,” I answered. ‘I like great high places. It makes 
you gasp somehow.” 

‘Are you fond of gasping? Does it do you good?” she asked, 
with a mock-simplicity which might be humour or something not so 
pleasant. 

‘“‘ Yes, I think it does,” I answered. ‘It pleases me.” 

“‘T don’t like it. I like a quiet snug place like the library—not 
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a great wide place like this, that looks as if it had swallowed you 
and didn’t know it.” 

‘¢ What a clever creature she is!’ I thought. We turned away 
and followed Mrs. Wilson again. 

I had expected to spend the rest of the day with her, but the 
moment we reached her apartment, she got out a bottle of her home- 
made wine and some cake, saying it was time for me to go home. I 
was much disappointed—the more that the pretty Clara remained 
behind; but what could Ido? I strolled back to Aldwick with my 
head fuller than ever of fancies new and old. But Mrs. Wilson had 
said nothing of going to see her again, and without an invitation I 
could not venture to revisit the Hall. 

In pondering over the events of the day, I gave the man I had 
met in the wood a full share in my meditations. 


CHAPTER XI. 
A TALK WITH MY UNCLE. 


Wuen I returned home for the Christmas holidays, I told my uncle, 
amongst other things, all that I have just recorded ; for although the 
affair seemed far away from me now, I felt that he ought to know it. 
He was greatly pleased with my behaviour in regard to the apple. 
He did not identify the place however, until he heard the name of 
the housekeeper: then I saw a cloud pass over his face. It grew 
deeper when I told him of my second visit, especially while I 
described the man I had met in the wood. 

“‘T have a strange fancy about him, uncle,” I said. ‘I think he 
must be the same man that came here one very stormy night—long 
ago—and wanted to take me away.” 

‘¢ Who told you of that ?”’ asked my uncle, startled. 

I explained that I had been a listener. 

‘You ought not to have listened.”’ 

‘‘T know that now; but I did not know then. I woke frightened, 
and heard the voices.” 

‘¢ What makes you think it was the same man?” 

“‘T can’t be sure, you know. But as often as I think of the man I 
met in the wood, the recollection of that night comes back to me.” 

“T daresay. What was he like?” 

TI described him as well as I could. 

‘“‘Yes,” said my uncle, ‘I daresay. He is a dangerous man.” 

‘“‘ What did he want with me ?” 

‘‘ He wanted to have something to do with your education. He is 
an old friend—acquaintance I ought to say—of your father’s. I 
should be sorry you had any intercourse with him. He is a very 
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worldly kind of man. He believes in money and rank and getting on. 
He believes in nothing else that I know.” 

‘‘Then I am sure I shouldn’t like him,” I said. 

“Tam pretty sure you wouldn't,” returned my uncle. 

I had never before heard him speak so severely of any one. Dut 
from this time he began to talk to me more as if I had been a grown 
man. There was a simplicity in his way of looking at things, how- 
ever, which made him quite intelligible to a boy as yet uncorrupted 
by false aims or judgments. He took me about with him constantly, 
and I began to sce him as he was, and to honour and love him more 
than ever. 

Christmas-day this year fell ona Sunday. It was a model Christ- 
mas-day. My uncle and I walked to church in the morning. When we 
started, the grass was shining with frost, and the air was cold; a fog 
hung about the horizon, and the sun shone through it with red rayless 
countenance. But before we reached the church. which was some 
three miles from home, the fog was gone, and the frost had taken 
shelter with the shadows ; the sun was dazzling without being clear, 
and the golden cock on the spire was glittering keen in the moveless 
air. 

‘* What do they put a cock on the spire for, uncle ?”’ I asked. 

** To end off with an ornament, perhaps,” he answered. 

‘“‘T thought it had been to show how the wind blew.”’ 

‘Well, it wouldn't be the first time great things—I mean the spire, 
not the cock—had been put to little uses.”’ 

‘* But why should it be a cock,” I asked, ‘‘ more than any other 
bird?” 

‘Some people—those to whom the church is chiefly historical, 
would tell you it is the cock that rebuked St. Peter. Whether it be 
so or not, I think a better reason for putting it there would be that 
the cock is the first creature to welcome the light, and tell people that 
it is coming. Hence it is a symbol of the clergyman.” 

‘*But our clergyman doesn’t wake the people, uncle. I've seen 
him send you to sleep sometimes.” 

My uncle laughed. 

‘‘T daresay there are some dull cocks too,” he answered. 

‘‘ There’s one at the farm,” I said, ‘‘ which goes on crowing every 
now and then all night—-in his sleep—Janet says. But it never wakes 
till all the rest are out in the yard.” 

My uncle laughed again. We had reached the churchyard, and 
by the time we had visited grannie’s grave—that was the only one I 
thought of in the group of family mounds—the bells had ceased, and 
we entered. 

I at least did not sleep this morning; not however because of the 
anti-somnolence of the clergyman—but that, in a pew not far off from 
me, sat Clara. I could sce her as often as I pleased to turn my head 
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half-way round. Church is a very favourable place for falling in love. 
It is all very well for the older people to shake their heads and say 
you ought to be minding the service—that does not affect the fact 
stated—especially when the clergyman is of the half-awake order who 
take to the church as a gentleman-like profession. Having to sit so 
still, with the pretty face so near, with no obligation to pay it attention, 
but with perfect liberty to look at it, a boy in the habit of inventing 
stories could hardly help fancying himself in love with it. Whether 
she saw me or not, I cannot tell. Although she passed me close as we 
came out, she did not look my way, and I had not the hardihood 
to address her. 

As we were walking home, my uncle broke the silence. 

‘You would like to be an honourable man, wouldn’t you, Willie?” 
he said. 

** Yes, that I should, uncle.” 

“Could you keep a secret now?” 

“* Yes, uncle.” 

‘* But there are two ways of keeping a secret.” 

‘‘T don’t know more than one.” 

** What's that?” 

** Not to tell it.” 

‘‘ Never to show that you knew it, would be better still.” 

“* Yes, it would—” 

‘‘But, suppose a thing :—suppose you knew that there was a 
secret; suppose you wanted very much to find it out, and yet would 
not try to find it out: wouldn't that be another way of keeping it?” 

*¢ Yes, it would. If I knew there was a secret, I should like to 
find it out.” 

“‘ Well, Iam going to try you. There is a secret. I know it; you 
do not. You have a right to know it some day, but not yet. I mean 
to tell it you, but I want you to learn a great deal first. I want to 
keep the secret from hurting you. Just as you would keep things from 
a baby which would hurt him, I have kept some things from you.” 

‘Ts the sword one of them, uncle?” I asked. 

‘You could not do anything with the secret if you did know it,” 
my uncle weut on, without heeding my question; ‘but there may 
be designing people who would make a tool of you for their own ends. 
It is far better you should be ignorant. Now will you keep my 
secret ?—or in other words, will you trust me?” 

I felt a little frightened. My imagination was at work on the form- 
less thing. But I was chiefly afraid of the promise—lest I should 
anyway break it. 

‘“‘T will try to keep the secret—keep it from myself, that is—ain’t 
it, uncle?” 

“Yes. That is just what I mean.” 

‘* But how long will it be for, uncle?” 
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‘‘T am not quite sure. It will depend on how wise and sensible 
you grow. Some boys are men at eighteen—some not at forty. The 
more reasonable and well-behaved you are, the sooner shall I feel at 
liberty to tell it you.” 

He ceased, and I remained silent. I was not astonished. The 
vague news fell in with all my fancies. The possibility of something 
pleasant, nay even wonderful and romantic, of course suggested itself, 
and the hope which thence gilded the delay tended to reconcile me to 
my ignorance. 

**T think it better you should not go back to Mr. Elder's, Willie,” 
said my uncle. 

I was stunned at the words. Where could a place be found to 
compare for blessedness with Mr. Elder's school? Not even the great 
Hall with its acres of rooms and its age-long history, could rival it. 

Some moments passed before I could utter a faltering “*‘ Why ?” 

‘¢ That is part of my secret, Willie,” answered my uncle. ‘I know 
it will be a disappointment to you, for you have been very happy with 
Mr. Elder.” 

“Yes, indeed,” I answered. It was all I could say, for the tears 
were rolling down my cheeks, and there was a great lump in my 
throat. 

**T am very sorry indeed to give you pain, Willie,” he said kindly. 

‘It’s not my blame, is it, uncle ?”’ I sobbed. 

** Not in the least, my boy.” 

“© Oh! then, I don’t mind it so much.” 

‘¢ There’s a brave boy! Now the question is, what to do with you.” 

* Can't I stop at home then?” 

‘* No, that won't do either, Willie. I must have you taught, and I 
haven’t time to teach you myself. Neither am I a scholar enough for 
it now; my learning has got rusty. I know your father would have 
wished to send you to college, and although I do not very well see 
how I can manage it, I must do the best Iean. I'm not a rich man, 
you see, Willie, though I have a little laid by. I never could do much 
at making money, and I must not leave your aunt unprovided for.” 

‘‘No, uncle. Besides, I shall soon be able to work for myself and 
you too.” 

‘‘Not for a long time if you go to college, Willie. But we need 
not talk about that yet.” 

In the evening I went to my uncle’s room. He was sitting by his 
fire reading the New Testament. 

‘* Please, uncle,” I said, “‘ will you tell me something about my 
father and mother.” 

‘‘ With pleasure, my boy,” he answered, and after a moment’s 
thought began to give me a sketch of my father's life, with as many 
touches of the man himself as he could at the moment recall. I will 
not detain my reader with the narrative. It is sufficient to say that . 
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my father was a simple honourable man, without much education, but 
a great lover of plain books. His health had always been delicate ; 
and before he died he had been so long an invalid that my mother’s 
health had given way in nursing him, so that she very soon followed him. 
As his narrative closed my uncle said: ‘‘ Now, Willie, you see, with a 
good man like that for your father, you are bound to be good and 
honourable. Never mind whether people praise you or not; you 
do what you ought todo. And don’t be always thinking of your 
rights. There are people who consider themselves very grand because 
they can’t bear to be interfered with. They think themselves lovers 
of justice, when it is only justice to themselves they care about. Tho 
true lover of justice is one who would rather die a slave than interfere 
with the rights of others. To wrong any one is the most terrible thing 
in the world. Injustice to you is not an awful thing like injustice in 
you. Ishould like to see you a great man, Willie. Do you know 
what I mean by a great man?” 

** Something else than I know, I'm afraid, uncle,” I answered. 

‘‘A great man is one who will try to do right against the devil 
himself ; one who will not do wrong to please anybody or to save his 
life.”” 

I listened, but I thought with myself a man might do all that, and 
be no great man. I would do something better—some fine deed or 
other—I did not know what now, but I should find out by and by. 
My uncle was too easily pleased ; I should demand more of a great 
man. Not so did the knights of old gain their renown. I was silent. 

“*T don’t want you to take my opinions as yours, you know, 
Willie,” my uncle resumed. “ But I want you to remember what my 
opinion is.” 

As he spoke, he went to a drawer in the room, and brought out 
something which he put in my hands. I could hardly believe my 
eyes. It was the watch grannie had given me. 

‘“‘There,” he said, ‘is your father’s watch. Let it keep you in 
mind that to be good is to be great.” 

“O thank you, uncle !"’ I said, heeding only my recovered treasure. 

“But didn’t it belong to somebody before my father? Grannie 
gave it me as if it had been hers.” 

“ Your grandfather gave it to your father ; but when he died, your 
great-grandmother took it. Did she tell you anything about it ?”’ 
“Nothing particular. She said it was her husband’s.” 

“So it was, I believe.” 

“ She used to call him my father.” 

“ Ah, you remember that !”’ 

“T’ve had so much time to think about things, uncle!” 

“Yes. Well—I hope you will think more about things yet.” 

“Yes, uncle. But there’s something else I should like to ask you 
about.” 
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“ What’s that ?” 

“The old sword ?” 

My uncle smiled, and rose again, saying— 

“Ah! I thought as much.—Is that anything like it?” he added, 
bringing it from the bottom of a cupboard. 

I took it from his hands with awe. It was the same. If I could 
have mistaken the hilt, I could not mistake the split sheath. 

“ Oh, uncle !’’ I exclaimed, breathless with delight. 

“ That’s it—isn’t it ?”’ he said, enjoying my enjoyment. 

“Yes, that itis! Now tell me all about it, please.” 

“ Indeed I can tell you very little. Some ancestor of ours fought 
with it somewhere. There was a story about it, but I have forgot it. 
You may have it if you like.” 

“No, uncle! May 1? To take away with me ?” 

“Yes. I think you are old enough now not to do any mischicf 
with it.” 

I do not believe there was a happier boy in England that night. 
I did not mind where I went now. I thought I could even bear to 
bid Mrs. Elder farewell. Whether therefore possession had done me 
good, I leave my reader to judge. But happily for our blessedness, 
the jey of possession soon palls, and not many days had gone by 
before I found I had a heart yet. Strange to say, it was my aunt 
who touched it. 

I do not yet know all the reasons which brought my uncle to the 

esolution of sending me abroad: it was certainly an unusual mode 
of preparing one for the university; but the next day he disclosed 
the plan to me. I was pleased with the notion. But my aunt's apron 
went up to her eyes. It was a very hard apron, and I pitied those 
eyes although they were fierce. 

‘‘ Oh, auntie!” I said, “‘ what are you crying for? Don’t you like 
me to go?” 

‘‘It’s too far off, child. How am I to get to you if you should be 
taken ill ?” 

Moved both by my own pleasure and her grief, I got up and threw 
my arms round her neck. I had never done so before. She returned 
my embrace and wept freely. 

As it was not a fit season for travelling, and as my uncle had not yet 
learned whither it would be well to send me, it was after all resolved 
that I should return to Mr. Elder’s for another half-year. This gave 
me unspeakable pleasure ; and I set out for school again in such a 
blissful mood as must be rare in the experience of any life. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
THE HOUSE-STEWARD. 


My uncle had had the watch cleaned and repaired for me, so that 
notwithstanding its great age, it was yet capable of a doubtful sort of 
service. Its caprices were almost human, but they never impaired 
the credit of its possession in the eyes of my school-fellows; rather 
they added to the interest of the little machine, inasmuch as no one 
could foretell its behaviour under any circumstances. We were far 
oftener late now, when we went out for a ramble. Heretofore we 
had used our faculties and consulted the sky—now we trusted to the 
watch, and indeed acted as if it could regulate the time to our conve- 
nience, and carry us home afterwards. We regarded it, in respect of 
time, very much as some people regard the Bible in respect of 
eternity. And the consequences were similar. We made an idol of 
it, and the idol played us the usual idol-pranks. 

But I think the possession of the sword, in my own eyes too a far 
grander thing than the watch, raised me yet higher in the regard of 
my companions. We could not be on such intimate terms with the 
sword, for one thing, as with the watch. It was in more senses 
than one beyond our sphere—a thing to be regarded with awe and 
reverence. Mr. Elder had most wisely made no objection to my 
having it in our bed-room ; but he drove two nails into the wall and 
hung it high above my reach, saying the time had not come for my 
handling it. I believe the good man respected the ancient weapon, 
and wished to preserve it from such usage as it might have met with 
from boys. It was the more a constant stimulus to my imagination, and 
I believe insensibly to my moral nature as well, connecting me in a kind 
of dim consciousness with foregone ancestors who had, I took it for 
granted, done well on the battle-field. I had the sense of an inherited 
character to sustain in the new order of things. But there was more 
in its influence which I can hardly define—the inheritance of it even 
gave birth to a certain sense of personal dignity. 

Although I never thought of visiting Moldwarp Hall again without 
an invitation, I took my companions more than once into the woods 
which lay about it: thus far I used the right of my acquaintance 
with the housekeeper. One day in spring, I had gone with them to 
the old narrow bridge. I was particularly fond of visiting it. We 
lingered a long time about Queen Elizabeth’s oak; and by climbing 
up on each others’ shoulders, and so gaining some stumps of vanished 
boughs, had succeeded in clambering, one after another, into the 
wilderness of its branches, where the young buds were now push- 
ing away the withered leaves before them, as the young generations 
of men push the older into the grave. When my turn came, I 
climbed and climbed until I had reached a great height in its 
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top. Then I sat down, holding by the branch over my head, 
and began to look about me. Below was an entangled net, as it 
seemed—a labyrinth of boughs, branches, twigs, and shoots. If I 
had fallen I could hardly have reached the earth. Through this 
environing mass of lines, I caught glimpses of the country around— 
green fields, swelling into hills, where the fresh foliage was bursting 
from the trees ; and below, the little stream ever pursuing its busy way, 
by a devious but certain path to its unknown future. Then my eyes 
turned to the tree-clad ascent on the opposite side: through the top- 
most of its trees, shone a golden spark, a glimmer of yellow fire. It 
was the vane on the highest tower of the Hall. A great desire seized 
me to look on the lordly pile once more. I descended in haste, and 
proposed to my companions that we should climb through the woods, 
and have a peep at the house. The eldest who was in a measure in 
charge of us—his name was Bardsley, for Fox was gone—proposed 
to consult my watch first. Had we known that the faithless thing 
had stopped for an hour and a half, and then resumed its onward 
course as if nothing had happened, we should not have delayed our 
return. As it was, off we scampered for the pack-horse-bridge, which 
we left behind us only after many frog-leaps over the obstructing 
stones at the ends. Then up through the wood we went like wild 
creatures, abstaining however from all shouting and mischief, aware 
that we were on sufferance only. At length we stood on the verge 
of the descent, when to our surprise we saw the sun getting low in 
the horizon. Clouds were gathering overhead, and a wailful wind 
made one moaning sweep through the trees behind us in the hollow. 
The sun had hidden his shape but not his splendour in the skirts of 
the white clouds which were closing in around him. Spring as it was, 
I thought I smelled snow in the air. But the vane which had drawn 
me shone brilliant against a darkening cloud, like a golden bird in the 
sky. We looked at each other, not in dismay exactly, but with a 
common feeling that the elements were gathering against us. The 
wise way would of course have been to turn at once and make for 
home ; but the watch had to be considered. Was the watch right, 
or was the watch wrong? Its health and conduct were of the 
greatest interest to the commonweal. That question must be 
answered. We looked from the watch to the sun, and back from the 
sun to the watch. Steady to all appearance as the descending sun 
itself, the hands were trotting and crawling along their appointed 
way, with a look of unconscious innocence, in the midst of their 
diamond coronet. I volunteered to settle the question: I would 
run to the Hall, ring the bell, and ask leave to go as far into the 
court as to see the clock on the central tower. The proposition was 
applauded. I ran, rang, and being recognized by the portress, was at 
once admitted. In a moment I had satisfied myself of the treachery 
of my bosom-friend, and was turning to leave the court, when a 
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lattice opened, and I heard a voice calling my name. It was Mrs. 
Wilson’s. She beckoned me. I went up under the window. 

“ Why don’t you come and see me, Master Cumbermede?” she said. 

“You didn’t ask me, Mrs. Wilson. I should have liked to come 
very much.” 

“Come in, then, and have tea with me now.” 

“No, thank you,” I answered. ‘ My schoolfellows are waiting for 
me, and we are too late already. I only came to see the clock.” 

‘* Well, you must come soon, then.” 

“T will, Mrs. Wilson. Good night,” I answered, and away I ran, 
opened the wicket for myself, set my foot in the deep shoe-mould, 
then rushed down the rough steps and across the grass to my com- 
panions, 

When they heard what time it was, they turned without a word, 
and in less than a minute, we were at the bottom of the hill and over 
the bridge. The wood followed us with a moan which was gathering 
toa roar. Down in the meadow it was growing dark. Before we 
reached the lodge, it had begun to rain, and the wind, when we got 
out upon the road, was blowing a gale. We were seven miles from 
home. Happily the wind was in our back, and, wet to the skin, 
but not so weary because of the aid of the wind, we at length reached 
Aldwick. The sole punishment we had for being so late—and that was 
more a precaution than a punishment—was that we had to go to bed 
immediately after a hurried tea. To face and fight the elements is, 
however, an invaluable lesson in childhood, and I do not think those 
parents do well who are over careful to preserve all their children 
from all inclemencies of weather or season. 

When the next holiday drew near, I once more requested and ob- 
tained permission to visit Moldwarp Hall. I am now puzzled to 
understand why my uncle had not interdicted it, but certainly he had 
laid no injunctions upon me in regard thereto. Possibly he had 
communicated with Mrs. Wilson: I do not know. If he had requested 
Mr. Elder to prevent me, I could not have gone. So far however must 
this have been from being the case, that on the eve of the holiday, 
Mr. Elder said to me: 

‘“‘ If Mrs. Wilson should ask you to stay all night, you may.” 

I suspect he knew more about some things than I did. The notion 
of staying all night seemed to me however out of the question. Mrs. 
Wilson could not be expected to entertain me to that extent. I fancy, 
though, that she had written to make the request. My schoolfellows 
accompanied me as far as the bridge, and there left me. Mrs. Wilson 
received me with notable warmth, and did propose that I should stay 
all night, to which I gladly agreed, more, it must be confessed, from 
the attraction of the old house than the love I bore to Mrs. Wilson. 

“But what is that you are carrying ?”’ she asked. 

It was my sword. This requires a little explanation. 
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» It was natural enough that on the eve of a second visit, as I hoped, 
to the armoury, I should, on going up to bed, lift my eyes with long- 
ing look to my own sword. The thought followed—what a pleasure it 
would be to compare it with the other swords in the armoury. If I 
could only get it down and smuggle it away with me! It was my 
own. I believed Mr. Elder would not approve of this, but at the 
same time he had never told me not to take it down: he had only 
hung it too high for any of us to reach it—almost close to the ceiling 
in fact. But a want of enterprize was not then a fault of mine, and 
the temptation was great. So when my chum was asleep, I rose, and 
by the remnant of a fading moon, got together the furniture—no easy 
undertaking when the least noise would have betrayed me. Fortu- 
nately there was a chest of drawers not far from under the object of 
my ambition, and I managed by half inches to move it the few fect 
necessary. On the top of this I hoisted the small dressing table, 
which being only of deal, was very light. The chest of drawers was 
large enough to hold my small box beside the table. I got on the 
drawers by means of a chair, then by means of the box I got on the 
table, and so succeeded in getting down the sword. Having replaced 
the furniture, I laid the weapon under my bolster, and was soon fast 
asleep. The moment I woke, I got up, and before the house was stir- 
ring, had deposited the sword in an outbuilding whence I could easily 
get it off the premises. Of course my companions knew, and I told 
them all my design. Moberly hinted that I ought to have asked 
Mr. Elder, but his was the sole remark in that direction. 

‘* It is my sword, Mrs. Wilson,” I answered. 

‘* How do you come to have a sword ?” she asked. ‘It is hardly 
a fit plaything for you.” 

I told her how it had been in the house since long before I was 
born, and that I had brought it to compare with some of the swords 
in the armoury. 

** Very well,” she answered. ‘‘I daresay we can manage it; but 
when Mr. Close is at home, it is not very easy to get into the armoury. 
He's so jealous of any one touching his swords and guns!” 

** Who is Mr. Close then?” 

“ Mr. Close is the house-steward.” 

‘* But they’re not his then, are they ?”’ 

“It’s quite enough that he thinks so. He has a fancy for that sort 
of thing. I’m sure I don’t see anything so precious in the rusty old 
rubbish.” 

I suspected that, as the saying is, there was no love lost between 
Mrs. Wilson and Mr. Close. I learned afterwards that he had been 
chaplain to a regiment of foot, which, according to rumour, he had 
had to leave for some misconduct. This was in the time of the 
previous owner of Moldwarp Hall, and nobody now knew the circum- 
stances under which he had become house-steward—a position in 
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which Sir Giles, when he came to the property, had retained his 
services. 

‘‘ We are going to have company, and a dance, this evening,” con- 
tinued Mrs. Wilson. “I hardly know what to do with you, my 
hands are so full.” 

This was not very consistent with her inviting me to stay all night, 
and corfirms my suspicion that she had made a request to that pur- 
port of Mr. Elder, for otherwise, surely, she would have sent me home. 

‘‘Oh! never mind me, Mrs. Wilson,” I said. ‘If you will let me 
wander about the place, I shall be perfectly comfortable.” 

“Yes ; but you might get in the way of the family, or the visitors,” 
she said. 

“Tl take good care of that,” I returned. “ Surely there is room 
in this huge place without running against any one.’ 

‘* There ought to be,” she answered. 

After a few minutes’ silence, she resumed, 

** We shall have a good many of them staying all night, but there 
will be room for you, I daresay. What would you like to do with 
yourself till they begin to come ?” 

“TI should like to go to the library,” answered, thinking, I confess, 
of the adjacent armoury as well. ‘* Should I be in the way there?” 

‘*No; I don't think you would,” she replied thoughtfully. ‘ It’s 
not often any one goes there.” 

“ Who takes charge of the books ?”* I asked. 

“Oh! books don't want much taking care of,’ she replied. “1 
have thought of having them down and dusting the place out, but it 
would be such a job! and the dust don’t signify upon old books. They 
ain't of much count in this house. Nobody heeds them.” 

“I wish Sir Giles would let me come and put them in order in the 
holidays,” I said, little knowing how altogether unfit I yet was for 
such an undertaking. 

“ Ah well! we'll see. Who knows ?” 

“You don't think he would!” I exclaimed. 

“TI don't know. Perhaps he might. But I thought you were going 
abroad soon.” 

I had not said anything to her on the subject. I had never had an 
opportunity. 

“Who told you that, Mrs. Wilson ?”’ 

“Never you mind. A little bird. Now you had better go to the 
library. I daresay you won't hurt anything, for Sir Giles, although 
he never looks at the books, would be dreadfully angry if he thought 
anything were happening to them.” 

“T'll take as good care of them as if they were my uncle’s. He 
used to let me handle his as much as I liked. I used to mend 
them up for him. I'm quite accustomed to books,I assure you, 
Mrs. Wilson.” 
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“Come then; I will show you the way,” she said. 

“T think I know the way,’ I answered. For I had pondered so 
much over the place, and had, I presume, filled so many gaps of 
recollection with creations of fancy, that I quite believed I knew my 
way all about the house. 

“We shall see,’ she returned with a smile. “I will take you 
the nearest way, and you shall tell me on your honour if you 
remember it.” 

She led the way, and I followed. Passing down the stone stair 
and through several rooms, mostly plain bedrooms, we arrived at a 
wooden staircase of which there were few in the place. We ascended 
a little way, crossed one or two rooms more, came out on a small 
gallery open to the air, a sort of covered bridge across a gulf in the 
building, re-entered, and after crossing other rooms, tapestried, and to 
my eyes richly furnished, arrived at the first of those occupied by the 
library. 

“New did you know the way, Wilfrid ?” 

“Noi in the least,” I answered. “I cannot think how I could 
have forgotten it so entirely. Iam ashamed of myself.” 

“You have no occasion,’ she returned. ‘ You never went that 
way at all.” 

“Oh, dear me!” I said ; “ what a place it is! I might lose myself 
in it for a week.” 

“You would come out somewhere, if you went on long enough, I 
daresay. But you must not leave the library till Ieome and fetch 
you. You will want some dinner before long.”’ 

“ What time do you dine?” I asked, putting my hand to my watch- 
pocket. 

“ Ah! you've got a watch—have you? But indeed on a day like 
this, I dine when I can. -You needn't fear. I will take care of you.” 

‘** Mayn’t I go into the armoury ?” 

“Tf you don't mind the risk of meeting-Mr. Close. But he’s not 
likely to be there to-day.” 

She left me with fresh injunctions not to stir till she came for me. 
But I now felt the place to be so like a rabbit-warren, that I dared 
not leave the library, if not for the fear of being lost, then for 
the fear of intruding upon some of the family. I soon nestled in 
a corner, with books behind, books before, and books all around 
me. After trying several spots, like a miner searching for live lodes, 
and finding nothing auriferous to my limited capacities and tastes, I had 
at length struck upon a rich vein, had instantly dropped on the floor, 
and, with my back against the shelves, was now immersed in “ The 
Seven Champions of Christendom.” As I read, a ray of light which 
had been creeping along the shelves behind me, leaped upon my page. 
I looked up. Ihad not yet seen the room so light. Nor had I per- 
ceived before in what confusion and with what disrespect the books 
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were heaped upon the shelves. A dim feeling awoke in me that to 
restore such a world to order would be like a work of creation; 
but I sunk again forthwith in the delights of a feast provided for an 
imagination which had in general to feed itself. I had here all the 
delight of invention without any of its effort. 

At length I became aware of some weariness. The sunbeam had 
vanished, not only from the page, but from the room. I began to 
stretch my arms. As the tension of their muscles relaxed, my hand 
fell upon the sword which I had carricd with me and laid on the fioor 
by my side. It awoke another mental nerve. I would go and see 
the armoury. 

I rose, and wandered slowly through room after room of the 
library, dragging my sword after me. When I reached the last, there, 
in the corner next the outer wall of the house, rose the three 
stone steps, leading to the little door that communicated with the 
treasury of ancient strife. I stood at the foot of the steps, irre- 
solute for a moment, fearful lest my black man Mr. Close should 
be within, polishing his weapons perhaps, and fearful in his wrath. 
I ascended the steps, listened at the door, heard nothing, lifted 
the old, quaintly-formed latch, peeped in, and entered. There 
was the whole collection, abandoned to my cager gaze and eager 
hands! How long I stood, taking down weapon after weapon, ex- 
amining each like an old book, speculating upon modes of use, and 
intention of varieties in form, poring over adornment and mounting, I 
cannot tell. Historically the whole was a sealed book ; individually 
I made a thorough acquaintance with not a few, noting the difierences 
and resemblances between them and my own, and instead of losing 
conceit of the latter, finding more and more reasons for holding it 
dear and honourable. I was poising in one hand, with the blade up- 
right in the air—for otherwise I could scarcely have held it in both—a 
huge two-handed, double-hilted sword with serrated double edge, 
when I heard a step approaching, and before I had well replaced the 
sword, a little door in a corner which I had scarcely noticed—the 
third door to the room—opened, and down the last steps of the 
narrowest of winding stairs, a little man in black screwed himself 
into the armoury. I was startled but not altogether frightened. I 
felt myself grasping my own sword somewhat nervously in my left 
hand, as I abandoned the great one, and let it fall back with a clang 
into its corner. 

“ By the powers!”’ exclaimed Mr. Close, revealing himself an Ivish- 
man at once in the surprise of my presence, ‘and who have we 
here ?” 

I felt my voice tremble a little as I replied, 

‘Mrs. Wilson allowed me to come, sir. I assure you I have not 
been hurting anything.” 

“ Who's to tell that? Mrs. Wilson has no business to Iet any 
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one come here. This is my quarters. There—you've got one in 
your hand now! You've left finger-marks on the blade, Pll be bound. 
Give it me.” 

He stretched out his hand. I drew back. 

“This one is mine,” I said. 

“Ho, ho, young gentleman! So you're a collector—are you? 
Already too! Nothing like beginning in time! Let me look at the 
thing though.” 

He was a little man, as I have said, dressed in black, with a frock 
coat and a deep white neckcloth. His face would have been vulgar, 
especially as his nose was a traitor to his mouth, revealing in its hue 
the proclivities of its owner, but for a certain look of the connoisseur 
which went far to redeem it. The hand which he stretched out to 
take my weapon, was small and delicate—-like a woman’s indeed. 
His speech was that of a gentleman. I handed him the sword at once. 

He had scarcely glanced at it, when a strange look passed over his 
countenance. He tried to draw it, failed, and looking all along the 
sheath, saw its condition. Then his eyes flashed. He turned from 
me abruptly, and went up the stair he had descended. I waited 
anxiously for what seemed to me half an hour: I daresay it was not 
more than ten minutes. At last I heard him revolving on his axis 
down the corkscrew staircase. He entered and handed me my 
sword, saying— 

“‘ There! I can't get it out of the sheath. It’s in a horrid state of 
rust. Where did you fall in with it ?”’ 

I told him all I knew about it. If he did not seem exactly inte- 
rested, he certainly behaved with some oddity. When I told him 
what my grandmother had said about some battle in which an 
ancestor had worn it, his arm rose with a jerk, and the motions of 
his face, especially of his mouth, which appeared to be exting its own 
teeth, were for a moment grotesque. When I had finished, he said, 
with indifferent tone, but eager face— 

‘* Well, it’s a rusty old thing, but I like old weapons. I'll give 
you a bran new officer’s sword, as bright as a mirror, for it—I will. 
There now! Is it a bargain?” 

“T could not part with it, sir—not for the best sword in the 
country,’ ITanswered. ‘You see it has been so long in our family.” 

‘Hm! hm! You're quite right, my boy. I wouldn't if I were 
you. But as I see you know how to set a right value on sucha 
weapon, you may stay and look at mine as long as you like. Only 
if you take any of them from their sheaths, you must be very careful 
how you put them in again. Don’t use any force. If there is any- 
one you can’t manage easily, just lay it on the window-sill, and I 
will attend to it. Mind you don’t handle—I mean touch the blades 
at all. There would be no end of rust-spots before morning.” 

I was full of gratitude for the confidence he placed in me. 
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“IT can’t stop now to tell you about them all, but I will—some 
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ind. day.” 
So saying he disappeared once more up the little staircase, leaving 
me like Aladdin in the jewel-forest. I had not been alone more than 
half an hour or so, however, when he returned, and taking down a 
yu? dagger, said abruptly, 
the ‘‘ There, that is the dagger with which Lord Harry Rolleston ”’—I 
think that was the name, but knowing nothing of the family or its 
ock history, I could not keep the names separate—‘“ stabbed his brother 
yar, Gilbert. And there is——” 
hue He took down one after another, and with every one he associated 
eur some fact—or fancy perhaps, for I suspect now that he invented not 
to a few of his incidents. 
ed. “They have always been fond of weapons in this house,” he said. 
ce. ‘*There now is one with the strangest story! It’s in print—I can 
his show it you in print in the library there. It had the reputation of 
the being a magic sword ' 
om ‘‘Like King Arthur's Excalibur ?” I asked, for I had read a good 
ted deal of the history of Prince Arthur. 
not ‘* Just so,’ said Mr. Close. ‘* Well, that sword had been in the 
xis family for many years—I may say centuries. One day it disappeared, 
my and there was a great outcry. A lackey had been discharged for 
some cause or other, and it was believed he had taken it. But 
of before they found him, the sword was in its place upon the wall. 
Afterwards the man confessed that he had taken it, out of revenge, 
te- for he knew how it was prized. But in the middle of the next 
im night, as he slept in a roadside inn, a figure dressed in ancient 
an armour had entered the room, taken up the sword, and gone away 
of with it. I daresay it was all nonsense. His heart had failed him 
wh when he found he was followed, and he had contrived by the help of 
id, some fellow-servant to restore it. But there are very queer stories 
about old weapons—swords in particular. I must go now,” he con- 
ive cluded, ‘‘ for we have company to-night, and I have a good many 
ill. things to see to.” 

So saying he left me. I remained a long time in the armoury, and 
he then returned to the library, where I seated myself in the same 
a corner as before, and went on with my reading—lost in pleasure. 
re All at once I became aware that the light was thickening, and 
a that I was very hungry. At the same moment I heard a slight rustle 
ly in the room, and looked round, expecting to see Mrs. Wilson come to 
ul fetch me. But there stood Miss Clara—not now in white, however, 
y- but in a black silk frock. She had grown since I saw her last, and 

I was prettier than ever. She started when she saw me. 
es ‘You here!” she exclaimed, as if we had known each other all 


our lives. ‘‘ What are you doing here?” 
“‘ Reading,” I answered, and rose from the floor, replacing the 
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book as I rose. ‘I thought you were Mrs. Wilson come to fetch 
me.” 

‘‘Ts she coming here ?”’ 

‘‘Yes. She told me not to leave the library till she came for me.” 

‘*Then I must get out of the way.” 

‘Why so, Miss Clara?’ I asked. 

**T don’t mean her to knowIam here. If you tell, I shall think 
you the meanest 

**Don’t trouble yourself to find your punishment before you've 
found your crime,’’ I said, thinking of my own processes of invention. 
What a little prig I must have been! 

“Very well, I will trust you,” she returned, holding out her hand. 
—‘‘I didn't give it you to keep, though,” she added, finding that, 
with more of country manners than tenderness, I fear, I retained it 
in my boyish grasp. 

I felt awkward at once, and let it go. 

“Thank you,” she said. ‘Now, when do you expect Mrs. 
Wilson ?”’ 


‘¢T don’t know at all. She said she would fetch me for dinner. 
There she comes, I do believe.” 

Clara turned her head like a startled forest creature that wants to 
listen but does not know in what direction, and moved her feet as if 
she were about to fly. 


“*Come back after dinner,” she said: ‘you had better!” and 
darting to the other side of the roam, lifted a piece of hanging 
tapestry, and vanished just in time, for Mrs. Wilson’s first words 
crossed her last. 

‘‘My dear boy—Master Cumbermede, I should say, I am sorry I 
have not been able to get to you sooner. One thing after another 
has kept me on my legs till I'm ready to drop. The cook is as 
tiresome as cooks only can be. But come along; I've got a mouthful 
of dinner for you at last, and a few minutes to eat my share of it 
with you, I hope.” 

I followed without a word, feeling a little guilty, but only towards 
Mrs. Wilson, not towards myself, if my reader will acknowledge the 
difference—for I did not feel that I ought to betray Miss Clara. We 
returned as we came ; and certainly whatever temper the cook might 
be in, there was nothing amiss with the dinner. Had there been, 
however, I was far too hungry to find fault with it. 

“Well, how have you enjoyed yourself, Master Wilfrid? Not 
very much, I’m afraid. But really I ceuld not help it,” said Mrs. 
Wilson. 

‘*T couldn't have enjoyed myself more,” I answered. “If you will 
allow me, I'll go back to the library as soon as I’ve done my dinner.” 

‘‘ But it’s almost dark there now.” 


‘ 
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«¢ You wouldn’t mind letting me have a candle, Mrs. Wilson?” 

“A candle, child! It would be of no use. The place wouldn't 
light up with twenty candles.” 

‘But I don't want it lighted up. I could read by one candle as 
well as by twenty.” 

‘‘ Very well. You shall do as you like. Only be careful, for the 
old house is as dry as tinder, and if you were to set fire to anything, 
we should be all in a blaze in a moment.” 

‘‘T wiil be careful, Mrs. Wilson. You may trust me. Indeed you 
may.” 

She hurried me a little over my dinner. The bell in the court 
rang loudly. 

“There’s some of them already! That must be the Simmonses. 
They're always early, and they always come to that gate—I suppose 
because they haven't a carriage of their own, and don’t like to drive 
into the high court in a chaise from the George and Pudding.” 

“T’ve quite done, ma’am: may I go now ?”’ 

“Wait till I get you a candle.” 

She took one from a press in the room, lighted it, led me once 
more to the library, and there left me with a fresh injunction not to 
be peeping out and getting in the way of the visitors. 
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By tue Avtuor or “Joun Hatirax, GENTLEMAN.” 
Pe eee 
PART IV. 
AVRANCHES—PONTORSON—DOL—ST. MALO—DINAN—LE MANS. 


How soon do we forget pain! How long do we remember pleasant- 
ness! Thus—is it strange? no; it is not strange at all, that the 
dreary day which resulted, not unfortunately, in the account of Mont 
St. Michel being written by Number Four, is now recalled by Number 
Two only as a quiet misty time, of which she is now oblivious of 
everything except the exceeding kindliness that surrounded her, the 
swect expression of the faces, the tender tone of the voices, English 
and French, for the femme de chambre in despair called in some 
English ladies to her sick charge. Who they were Number Two 
never asked nor knew, for they left next day, but she cherishes still 
the recollection of their gentle services, as well as those of the faithful 
little Frenchwoman, with hand so light, and heart so warm, and 
patience never failing, whom she will likely never again behold in this 
world. Whenever she thinks of Avranches she thinks of these, and 
still persists that the place was a pleasant place—not dull, only peace- 
ful—though the most she saw of it was the rose-covered chintz of 
the bed-curtains and the odd parapet of the opposite house, before 
mentioned. Ay, and though the one thing she came to see she did 
not see; and Mont St. Michel, with all its wonders and beauties, 
remains, and probably will ever remain, to her a Yarrow unvisited, a 
bliss unattained. But Avranches is a permanent remembrance, in all 
its sweet picturesqueness—a place where, it seems, the sun always 
shines; the great sweeps of forest-land keep unfaded their waves 
upon waves of vivid green; and the bay, with its grey, castellated 
rock of St. Michel, and the long flat island of Tombeleine lies for 
ever bathed in that glittering soft sea calm. 

Nevertheless, as soon as travelling was possible, even Number Two 
was anxious to depart, for time was limited, and we were already 
nearly due at our tour’s end. So One and Four took the law into 
their own hands; Four engaging to speak and One to maintain a 
dignified dumbness, which implied anything and gave the weight of 
masculine authority to everything, they set forth to find a vehicle 
which should take us easily and safely to Dol, the nearest point where 
we could reach the now desirable railway. Up and down the town 
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they went, always seeming to come back to the same point—the 
market-place, where sat old women under old umbrellas, selling the 
oddest combination of fish and vegetables, with fruit rare and lovely 
to an English eye and taste—grapes, figs, melons, in unlimited quan- 
tity. At last they succeeded in finding another old woman, who had 
a carriage for hire, but who, on the strength of a husband in Paris, 
horses six miles out in the field, and avaurien of a cocher, asked about 
three times as much as she ought to have done. A parley ensued. 
Voluminous French from Number Four—severe, solemn, Britannic 
silence on the part of Number One. ‘ Monsieur could not think of 
paying such a sum,—thought it exorbitant,—was exceedingly dis- 
pleased” (here Monsieur, responding to a hint, looked as black as 
thunder and as inflexible as three resolute Britons rolled into one). 
“There was therefore nothing to be done but to go elsewhere.” 

‘*Ah, mon Dieu,” reconsidered the complaisant Frenchwoman, 
‘“‘ that would be a great pity. She supposed Monsieur must have his 
way. Would he consider such and such a sum too much ?” suddenly 
descending in the scale of charges so rapidly that Number Four 
immediately guessed how much these innocent-looking Normans 
were cheating us obnoxious English. 

‘No, Monsieur objected still; but perhaps a modified arrange- 
ment might be possible.” And at last a bargain was completed, at 
which, obedient to another hint, Monsieur smiled, sweet as summer, 
and professed himself quite satisfied. 

«¢ Ah, Madame, Messieurs les maris have always their own way, 
n’est-ce pas? Toujours, toujours!” said the Frenchwoman, regard- 
ing quite pathetically ‘‘ Madame” and her supposed husband. So 
Numbers One and Four, not disclaiming their unexpected honours, 
came back with flying colours, and sent Numbers Two and Three 
into fits of laughing over their graphie account of the scene. 

But, punctual to the minute, the two horses, reported as hard to 
catch in their field as young buffaloes on a prairie, stood peaceably at 
the inn-door, guided by the raurien, who seemed the mildest of blue- 
bloused Norman peasants. It was a sunshiny day, and even Number 
Two revived a little to the pleasures of travelling, the interest of 
perpetually new scenes, the amusement of watching curious forms of 
human nature, so diverse, and yet radically so much the same. 

‘‘ The noblest study of mankind is man,” and so we got into con- 
versation with our vaurien and gained a deal of information about 
every house we passed, the principal one being a most pretentious 
modern edifice,jwith corresponding grounds ; the property, he told us, 
of a gentleman whom the neighbourhood had dubbed “ Monsieur le 
Marquis de Chocolat.” After that we passed into a region very 
pretty, but very desolate, with only an occasional hcuse, cr cluster of 
houses, breaking the monotony of the long line of rcad. Sometimes 
there seemed to be a little agricultural work going on. In one place 
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we saw a group fit for a painter—two men and two women threshing 
wheat. Their figures and the mutual rhythm of their flails, used 
alternately in perfect time, made a quartette that was quite a treat to 
both eye and ear. And here, too, we noticed, as Number Four has 
said, that woman’s rights in Normandy seemed to consist in working 
as hard as the men, or a trifle harder. At village cider-houses— 
alas! as numerous quite as our beer-houses—at cottage-doors and 
street-corners, it was always the men we saw idling about, the women 
were generally busy at work. Only once did we notice a group really 
doing nothing; but then they were actually old women, ugly as the 
witches in Macbeth, and they sat in a gossiping row, perfectly happy 
apparently, round a huge manure-heap, which proves, what often 
occurred to us English,—that there must be something very peculiar 
in the construction of French noses. 

At Pontorson we ought, according to ‘‘ Murray,” to have seen 
something—a fine old church and curious mutilated carvings; but we 
saw nothing beyond the commonplace street, and the large, desolate 
inn-bedroom, where we took refuge from the warfare there was 
between two rival hotel-keepers for the possession of us unworthy 
during the hour and half that the horses had to rest. Except—yes, I 
remember—Numbers One and Three did nobly start to investigate 
the churchyard, but soon returned, having seen nothing more curious 
than a few grave-stones, on every one of which were carved queer 
ornaments, which they afterwards learnt were meant for large stone 
tears,—and having found their sole object of interest in the singeing 
of a large black pig. 

We had hoped to get fresh horses at Pontorson; but our raurien, 
who seemed as weak and pliable as if he had been the greatest saint 
alive, altogether failed in his negotiations, and we had to go forward, 
indulging our tired horses as best we could, and trusting to fate that 
we should reach Dol somehow, perhaps in time for the train to 
St. Malo, whither, with a wild longing to find strength in the fresh 
sea-breezes, Number Two entreated to go. Bright was the sun, deli- 
cious the air, lovely the country that stretched out before us, yet for 
the first hour our minds were too wholly intent‘on our horses to enjoy 
anything much. Until crossing the little river Coesnon, we became 
aware that ‘‘ We Four in Normandy” was now a misnomer. We had 
passed into Brittany, that curious and beautiful country of which its 
natives are so proud, and the remembrance of which they retained 
immemorially, by fixing upon ours the name of La Grande Bretagne. 

We need not be ashamed of the title. Descending the carriage on 
a hill-top, tempted at last by the most magnificent blackberries that 
ever grew, we suddenly looked behind us, and beheld a view im- 
possible ever to forget. An amphitheatre, miles and miles in cir- 
cumference, lay below—not an actual dense forest, but a sea of 
waving woodland ; for any intermediate pasture-fields are all planted 
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with apple-trees, so that the country is one huge orchard. What it 
must be when the forest trees first burst into leaf and the apple-trees 
into blossom, may be imagined. 

But we cannot stop either to admire scenery or gather Stiionien, 
Is it not one of the sad things of travelling, that the traveller, more 
than most men, ‘‘ never continuecth in one stay,” that the pleasant 
places are as fugitive as the’ unpleasant ones—mere pictures in a 
panorama that is always moving on? Like a picture, therefore, now 
looks this beautiful Breton country, with the women in queer Breton 
head-dresses flitting through it—always the women; for, as before 
said, they seemed much busier than the men. In the few villages 
we passed, they sat knitting in groups, with their children round 
them; and decper in the country we saw them collected about the 
apple-crushing machines, or following the huge fruit-laden wains, or 
picking up the rosy-cheeked refuse that still lay at the foot of the 
half-emptied trees. They were not handsome, these Breton women 
—less so decidedly than the Normans—and they all seemed prema- 
turely aged, probably with out-door labour ; and yet it was better to 
see them big, strong, “ucolic-looking creatures, in their rough pictu- 
resque costume—better by half than the fine, flaunting, dirty, sodden- 
faced, gin-palace-haunting women who are the mothers of our city 
population. 

But the afternoon advanced, our horses grew slower and slower, 
and our hearts were sinking within us, when we saw in the distance 
an unmistakable town, surmounted by a cathedral tower, and not far 
from it a great long hill, crouching like an enormous beast, some- 
thing after the shape of the Wrekin in Shropshire, only it was not so 
green, but had houses and gardens sprinkled over its back and sides. 
This was Mont Dol, one of the curiosities of the district, from its 
queer form and the way in which it seems to lift itself suddenly out 
of the plain, just as the rock of St. Michel rises out of the sea. 
Indeed, being of the same formation, granite, it is supposed that 
Mont Dol was also once a similar island, and that the bay extended 
thus far. Its present margin, not far off, is so shallow, that, though 
the tide flows up almost to the door-sills of the fishing-cottages that 
ring it round, no boat can approach them. This we heard, but saw 
nothing, not even the celebrated Rochers de Cancale, close by, where 
feed the innumerable oysters upon which all Paris feeds in its turn. 
Our whole minds were set upon catching the train, and returning to 
the bosom of civilization. 

Civilization, did I say? Alas! certainly St. Malo was not the 
place to go to for it. Of all the abominable towns I ever saw—at 
least a century behind any provincial town in England in the com- 
forts, and cleanliness, and decencies of life—St. Malo is the worst! 
Ghost of M. le Vicomte de Chateaubriand, so sweetly sentimental, so 
charming in your devotion to your faithful Madame Recamier, so 
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egotistically exacting of the luxuries and refinements of life,—do you 
ever come back and haunt that hotel which makes its fame upon the 
room where you were born? A room we did not visit, nor your 
tomb either, Monsieur le Vicomte, you being no hero to us; but the 
four-and-twenty hours we spent in your native town were enough to 
sicken us of it for life. 

Enough. Let us turn from the dark to the bright side: there is a 
bright side to everything. Undoubtedly St. Malo is a most curious 
place ; a town built entirely on a little island in a bay, and crossed 
to from the mainland by a drawbridge ; fortified to such an extent 
that one feels as if one had been besieged, or was going to be 
besieged immediately ; and to see ordinary life carried on therein, or 
to walk idly on the deserted ramparts, and gaze round on the placid 
sea, emptied of invading ships, seems quite unnatural. One expects, 
simply as a matter of completeness, the bombarding squadron of 
Admiral Berkeley, or the army of the second Duke of Marlborough, 
or the countless privateers that in the last war used to drop in and 
out of the harbour of St. Malo, to pounce upon any innocent English 
merchantman, like a spider upon a fly. People say that a great many 
large fortunes were made at this time by Malouins, who have never 
quite liked to mention how they made them. 

But how of We Four? We slept, we rose, we wandered idly 
hither and thither round the ramparts, where the delicious sweet sea- 
air neutralised other airs not ‘exactly from heaven; we watched the 
tide creep over the “ sillon,” the space of sand between island and 
mainland. Numbers Three and Four valorously set forth along the 
chain of half-sunken rocks or islets which stretched out seawards, the 
most part of which is covered at high water,—and came back wet, 
enthusiastic, rather regretting that they had nearly escaped being 
islanded at the end there until the nexf low tide. Numbers One and 
Two contented themselves with investigating the town, buying charm- 
ing Algerine baskets of a young Malouin, who was exceedingly proud 
of his English,—and penetrating, so far as it was possible, into the 
castle, built by that most independent person, Anne of Brittany, who 
put’ over one of its towers the quaint inscription, ‘‘ Qui qu'on grogne, 
ainsi sera: c'est mon plaisir.” Doubtless she had her plaisir—this 
Breton lady. And to this day you cannot look at the general 
character of Breton heads without feeling that the race are born to 
get their plaisir—viz., their own way—in most things. Of which 
peculiarity we had full experience before nightfall: but of this anon. 

There were two or three ways of getting to Dinan, our next resting- 
place, which we were hungering to reach—by carriage, by diligence, 
or by boat. The first was a roundabout way; of the second we had 
had enough ; the third, hearing that the scenery down the Rance was 
not unlike that of the Clyde in Scotland, we thought we would try. 
So after a morning in which we had exhausted, we believed, all the 
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curiosities of St. Malo, and certainly our own capacities for enduring 
its unpleasantnesses, we thankfully bade it adieu, leaving nothing 
behind that we regretted. Except one face, set off by her peculiar 
head-dress—a grave, sweet, strong Breton face, which I am sure had 
‘‘a story in it,” though the woman was only a femme de chambre at 
aninn. Millais might have painted it; or Miss Thackeray invented 
out of it one of her charming studies of Frenchwomen, such as Reine; 
and even an ordinary observer could not help feeling that such women 
would make mothers of a race that fully justified the tolerably good 
esteem in which the Bretons hold themselves, and no doubt deserve 
to be held. They are, we were given to understand, both more moral 
and religious, as a province, than many other parts: they keep the 
Sabbath more strictly at St. Malo than in any town in France. It is 
only to be wished that they would add to their godliness a certain 
quality which has been described as being “next” to it among 
Christian virtues—cleanliness ; so that strangers need not be driven 
to the resolution, in bidding adieu to this most picturesque and curious 
place, never to set foot in it again. 

It did fecl almost like Scotland, settling ourselves on board the 
steamer, whence, after just catching a glimpse of Dinard opposite, 
and of the wide sea-view behind, we saw following afier us what on 
the Clyde we should have called ‘‘a scud”’—a sudden drenching 
shower, sweeping up from the sea in trailing skirts of rain, obliterating 
everything for the time being. It will pass, we said, for our tour had 
been wonderfully fortunate as to weather ; but it did not pass—rather 
darkened down. When we ceased rocking on the mouth of the Rance, 
and began sailing down between its banks, admiring them as much 
as we could between the fissures of combined umbrellas, the scenery 
certainly became more Scotch than ever, especially the rain. Slowly 
the shores, which might have been pretty in sunshine, vanished in the 
mist, and we devoted our whole energies to keeping ourselves from 
being soaked through. Meanwhile we watclied a parity of French- 
men, apparently young propriétaires going to la chasse, which in this 
part of the country consists, we are told, chiefly in a splendid “ get 
up" for the occasion. Certainly their toilettes were astonishing, and 
their game-bags so highly ornamental as to make it rather a satis- 
factory circumstance that, as we heard afterwards, they are not often 
filled. But we had not much time for criticism, since, as soon as ever 
the rain began to show a settled determination to fall—not furiously, 
but with a persistent soak, such as we had never yet seen in France, 
our sporting friends retired under shelter, whence they never emerged 
during the rest of the voyage. 

For us, we braved it out. There are worse positions than that of 
four resolute people, well happed, and cheerful-minded, each ready to 
endure inconvenience, and to save others from it, sitting together on 
the deck of a steamer, and trying to make the best of things. In 
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spite of the blinding rain, we saw enough of the Rance and its scenery 
to show us that heather and fern might grow luxuriantly, rocks be 
tumbled about in charming picturesqueness, and waves run merrily 
into pretty pebbly little bays, here in France as well as in our familiar 
North. And though, of course, the Rance is not equal to our river of 
rivers—the Clyde—still it is a very beautiful stream, and, spite of the 
rain, we were almost sorry when we found our engines suddenly 
stopping, and our voyage at an end. 

Then ensued a scene which certainly never would have happened 

even in the most barbaric regions of Scotland. It seems the Rance 
requires to have its channel periodically cleansed, in order to make it 
navigable to Dinan. Accordingly within about four miles of that 
town, the stream is dammed up, and traflic ceases, the rest of the 
route being taken by road. We had arrived the very day before the 
waters were to be let on again, and accordingly we were turned out, 
a troop of bewildered passengers, to find our way on as best we might, 
by means of a row of half-a-dozen carriages—if such tumble-down 
vehicles deserved the name—ihat we saw waiting on the bank. 
* Instantly we were surrounded by a troop of natives, as wild in 
looks and speech as if they were South Sea Islanders. They voci- 
ferated, they snatched at our baggage, they clutched us by the arm, 
to enforce their requests that we would enter their equipages; indeed, 
the drivers of two begun a regular stand-up fight for the possession of 
our unfortunate selves. Howit was settled I know not: I only know 
that somehow or other we took shelter from the beating rain in an 
old *‘shandry-dan” of some kind, in which the two insane-looking 
Bretons who mounted in front promised to convey us to an hotel we 
indicated. Accordingly, packed as tightly as possible, we started, 
dashing at a reckless pace along the high steep river-bank, over which 
—though happily we knew it not—only yesterday a carriage had been 
driven, and one of its oceupants drowned. 

Still we felt not quite comfortable, especially as at every wretched 
cabaret we passed—and we passed about one in each half mile—the 
whole procession*of vehicles stopped, and all the owners turned out to 
refresh themselves with potations of cider, or cider-brandy, said to be 
the strongest, nastiest, and most injurious form of aleohol made in 
Europe. Meanwhile their horses—the wiser and nobler animals of 
the two—quietly cropped the grass at the very edge of the dangerous 
path, and the passengers, shut in and helpless, waited patiently or 
impatiently, according to their temperaments, till the refreshment 
was over. 

These pauses lasting from ten to fifteen minutes each, somewhat 
lengthened the road to Dinan. But when at last we saw the town, 
our annoyances, dangers, and wrongs were forgotten. Imagine a 
bright, rapid river, about as wide as the Severn at Bristol, or the Tay 
at Dunkeld, running along between deep banks, till, on a sudden 
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sweep, these rise into high rocks, upon which grows a white, 
cathedral-crowned town on one side, and a green suburb on the other. 
Connecting them, cut out sharply against the blue sky—it was blue 
now, for the rain had ceased—-was the span of a huge viaduct, massive 
and solid, yet so exquisite in proportion that it looked as light and 
airy as if fairies had built it during the night, or as if it had not been 
built at all, but grown as naturally as the rocks and trees. In a 
breath we all exclaimed that Dinan was one of the very prettiest 
places we nad ever seen! and every succeeding day (we stayed four 
. bright days, though on two of them it rained all day long) confirmed 
the impression. 

‘Pretty ” is perhaps the best word. No Breton scenery that we 
fell in with is actually grand ; its chief peculiarity is a general sense 
of green, sunshiny beauty—home-like, and yet novel. No wonder 
that, like Avranches, it is much colonised by English, our compatriots, 
whom ill-health or ill-fortune has driven abroad for a time. Not after 
the fashion of Boulogne and other places—it is too dull, too quict a 
town for disreputable immigrants. ‘The little society at Dinan is 
apparently seldom afilicted with a greater sin than poverty; and in 
this delicious climate, in the simplicity of life enforeed by a com- 
munity so small that everybody must know everybody, and all their 
affairs, impecuniosity ceases to be much of an evil. This small 
colony of happy aliens, building their nests together on the highest 
point of the rock, and living in that friendly fraternity which is so 
difficult to get in England—gossiping a good deal, no doubt, and 
perhaps growing by force of circumstances a little narrow and 
isolated, but invariably kind to one another in trouble, and sympa- 
thetic in joy, also ready to welcome, heart-warm, any new-comer with 
their own tongue, as they welcomed us—we will not write about them, 
but we remember them, and shall always think with pleasure of the 
little English circle at Dinan. 

This day, alas! we were not under its protecting wing, or we 
should not have suffered as we did, in almost the only instance on 
our tour where the natives really set themselves to plunder the 
foreigner. 

Arrived in the town, our vehicle stopped, not at the hotel we had 
indicated, but at another, which looked so dirty, so disreputable, that 
we declined to enter it, and insisted on being driven to the one we 
had named. Our driver refused, and declared that here, and here 
alone, could we go. Then ensued a fierce parley, in which all the 
Britannic spirit revolted against oppression, and all the Breton spirit 
determined, like Anne of Brittany, to get its plaisir. Number Four, 
as spokeswoman, in most decided and indignant French, insisted on 
our being conveyed to the place we had bargained for. Number 
One expressed an opinion to the effect that all Frenchmen, nay, all 
foreigners, were—well, never mind! Number Three looked unutterable 
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things ; while number Two sat, silent and worn-out, until the enemy 
began to take down our luggage and turn us out of the carriage. Then 
her heroism broke down; she begged that she might be taken any- 
where, on any terms, if only she might lay down her weary head in 
peace. So, out of sheer pity, a paction was made by the indignant 
three, and it was agreed that for the consideration of five francs we 
should be conveyed to the right hotel. Accordingly, the luggage 
was replaced, we solemnly remounted, and were driven—just round 
the corner! 

Great was the wrath of the three, and hard to bear the grin of the 
delighted cocher, as he held out his hand for his fare. But it had 
been a bargain, and must, of course, be held to. John Bull never 
breaks his word; only, when, with a satirical smile, which ran 
through the circle of admiring compatriots gathered to witness the 
altercation between the native and the foreigner, our driver suggested 
that Monsieur should add to his generosity by giving a pour-boire, 
Monsieur could stand it no longer. The five-frane piece came out of 
the indignant British pocket, and then the wrath followed in a burst. 

**C’est un vol!’’ cried Number One impetuously ; and marched 
away. The rest followed, Number Four boiling with suppressed 
anger, Number Three scarcely less furious, and Number Two follow- 
ing after, in a most humiliated and depressed condition, feeling that 
for her had been sacrificed not only francs, but patriotism, honour, 
and justice. 

But we were safe in harbour. The landlady condoled with us, but 
said, of course, that no imposition was surprising, coming from that 
hotel. She gave us the best rooms in her own; within half an hour 
she made us so comfortable, hovering about us with her bright Breton 
face, so pleasant and motherly, that we soon forgot our wrongs. 
Friends came about us, protecting us from the possibility of further 
cheating, and guaranteeing our respectability in the eyes of the hotel. 
We had an excellent table-d’héte, and the salon all to ourselves, where, 
if any one had seen the merry Four, over a regular English game at 
whist, they would hardly have recognised the four grumblers at St. 
Malo and its dirt, the four forlorn voyagers under dripping umbrellas, 
the four ill-used travellers, victims to Breton rogues. 

Not that I mean to say all Bretons are rogues, but they certainly 
are a rougher race than, for instance, the Normans. In their patois, 
too, there is, even to a foreigner, as great a difference as between the 
speech of Cockneydom and Yorkshire, and in their manners a still 
greater variety. They pride themselves upon being not French at 
all, but Breton ; and certainly, they hardly seem of the same race as 
the polite Frenchman of the Boulevards, with his small figure, sharp, 
smiling face, and voluble, mincing, high-pitched voice. The Breton, big, 
bony, rough-tongued, is really more like a Briton by far. And yet there 
is a strong antipathy between the peoples, as our countrymen here 
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informed us. Even the £40,000 per annum which the English are 
said to spend here has not reconciled the natives of Dinan to their 
presence in the town. There are still disputes without ends ; in fact, 
a sort of permanent guerilla warfare between them and us, which 
only a few days before had come to a climax. A party of English 
cricketers, returning from a day’s pleasure at St. Servan, had rashly 
called a Breton cochon! which the cochon returned by a cut of his 
whip. ‘Thereupon ensued a general fight, the remembrance of which 
was likely to rankle in the Dinan mind for months. 

But we were not immigrants, perhaps prone to look with too critical 
eyes on national faults with which we had no sympathy; nor were 
we disposed to call even our enemy of the neighbouring hotel a 
cochon. So we accepted our blessings, and laid us down under the 
roof of our kind-faced landlady, and within a stone’s-throw of still 
kindlier friends, with a deeper feeling of peace than we had known 
since we left England. We had also another source of thankfulness— 
at Dinan we re-found our clothes. 

And here for a word of tender warning. Let no rash continental 
tourists, who having suffered as we once did by the incumbrance of 
luggage, think to save themselves by leaving it behind them, and 
roaming about even for a few days with only a hand-bag and ‘ what 
they stand in.”” Noone knows his or her fate, especially in travelling. 
The misery of being exposed under pelting rain, knowing well that 
you have no other dress than the one you now sit and soak in; the 
dread of falling ill, and being detained at an hotel, and wondering 
what in the wide world you shall do while the blanchisseuse detains 
your garments, and makes you exalt the common comforts of your life 
into absolute luxuries—all these sorrows I pass over, because no one 
would pity them, or sympathise with the agony of waiting for tele- 
graphic messages, the reckoning of the speed of the grande vitesse, the 
doubts as to whether French officials, to whom the matter had been 
confided, were to be trusted at all. Nor shall I describe the thrill of 
happiness with which at last we stood over the welcome portmanteau 
safe and independent of the world. Never, as long as we are in it, 
will we be left to wander over it without, at least, those “two changes 
of raiment’ which Biblical authority has immortalised. 

But our wanderings were drawing to an end. Numbers One and 
Two were already due to friends far off, Numbers Three and Four to 
others still further. This day, on which, in the deep felicity of clean 
attire, we walked through the Sunday streets of Dinan to its cathedral 
service, the last Catholic church we were likely to have a chance of 
attending, was to be the final wind-up of the adventures of Us Four 
in Normandy. We felt a little sad, for all our holidays are rare, our 
combined holidays still rarer, and people who thus travel together for 
a whole week without quarrelling, and actually regret one another at 
the end, must be, everybody must allow, very respectable, not to say 
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remarkable people. So, at first, we did not look at Dinan quite as 
admiringly as we ought to have done, from the regret that we should 
not see it properly together, smce Numbers Three and Four were to 
depart quite early on Monday morning. 

Still, the town struck us, on nearer view, with full confirmation of 
our first vision of it. A more picturesque place can hardly be ; some 
of its streets are delicious in their quaint antiquity ; and the square, 
with its formal trees, and its statue—ugly enough—of that ugly, im- 
provident, heroic, atlectionate, noble Du Guesclin, the grand hero of 
Brittany,—is unique of its kind. Then there is the castle, built by 
the Duchess Anne, and now used as a prison (which we afterwards 
went over, but not as ‘ Four”); the Jardin Anglais, greatly boasted 
of, and certainly very pretty; above all, the lovely viaduct, which 
makes a feature from all points of view, every point seeming lovelier 
than the last. 

Dinan is a clean town, too; probably from being set on a hill, so 
that its open street-gutters are less harmful than beneficial. If a 
storm comes,—and one came just as we were quitting the cathedral, 
—in five minutes the whole street is in a flood. We found ourselves 
islanded on a door-step, and having to leap over a roaring torrent 
nearly three feet wide, unless we could wait for its subsiding, which 
we were told would not be for a quarter of an hour more. But} it 
acted as a first-rate health-oflicer—no such abominable odours as at 
Coutances, Granville, and St. Malo troubled our sensitive British 
noses at Dinan. Instead, though it was Sunday, there was the rich 
perfume of peaches and pears attracting the respectable mass-goers as 
they turned home, and furnishing a picture like one of George Lance’s 
at every street-corner. The fruit was not quite ripe, certainly, and, 
though it may seem heterodox and unpoetical to say it, I doubt 
whether open-air grapes, melons, or peaches are really half so luscious 
as our hothouse fruit, but they were most beautiful to look at. 
Thouch it was Sunday, we bought and ate. 

Another Sunday expedition we made—our last—which will long 
remain vivid in our memories. The rain clearing and the blue sky 
coming back again—ah! that bright-blue sky of France, seldom 
absent for a day—we determined to go somewhere, and some of us 
said. “ Let us go to La Garaye.”’ 

Mrs. Norton’s poem has made well-known that touching story of 
a devoted busband and his beautiful loving wife, whom a sudden 
accident changed into a crippled invalid for life; how they turned 
their house into o hospital, and both gave themselves to the end of 
their days to the duty of succouring the afilicted ; with not only their 
personal fortune, but personal care. 

“The Lady of La Garaye,” might or might not have been the 
lovely character Mrs. Norton bas painted her, but there is no doubt 
that she and her husband were most individual and remarkable 
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people—true philanthropists in an age when philanthropy was not 
the fashion ; that they quitted entirely the gay world in which they 
were born, and hid themselves in this far-away nook among their 
sick, whom they personally tended. For this end they both studied 
medicine and surgery; and the Comtesse is reported to have been a 
famous oculist. They died—happily, almost a quarter of a century 
before the brutalities of the Revolution destroyed the fruit of their 
labours, and made the Chitcau of La Garaye the ruin it is now. 

We entered it, crossing a muddy field and still muddier wood, to a 
farm-house which is made out of some of its out-buildings, and 
inhabited by a tenant of the present owner, who turns what we call 
in England “an honest penny” by showing it to strangers. It is 
that most touching form of ruin—no castle, not even a baronial man- 
sion, only a house. The gates of the garden where the Lady of 
La Garaye may have cultivated her medicinal plants are broken and 
lichen-covered ; the gnarled apyle-trecs still bear fruit in their old 
age, and that day were a picture of rosy plenty; but over every- 
thing is thrown the shade of desolation. Round the shattered 
windows, from which many a sick face may have looked out, gazing 
its last on this beautiful world, and many another brightened into 
health as it caught its first hopeful peep at the half-forgotten world 
outside—round these blank, eyeless windows climb gigantic brambles, 
trailing along heavy with fruit, as large and black and sweet as mul- 
berries. We gathered and ate; almost with solemnity. It was a 
subject too tender for much speaking about—that of a life which, 
darkened for ever, took comfort in giving light and blessing to other 
lives sadder than its own—a subject that Dickens might have written 
about—Dickens, whom, as I write his name here almost withont 
thinking, I start to remember has been these twenty-four hours—on/y 
twenty-four hours—one of us no more, but an immortal, disem- 


bodied soul. 


Oh, the solemn and strange 


” 


Surprise of the change ! 


Whence are we? Why are we? How soon do we all become 
shadows—those who are written about, and those who write— 
shadows as evanescent as the gentle ghosts which seem to haunt this 
ruined house, this deserted, weed-covered garden, which scarcely 
more than a century ago was full of life—life with all its burdens 
and all its blessedness, its work and suffering, pleasure and pain, now 
swept away together into eternal rest ! 

We stayed a good while at La Garaye, until driven out of its plea- 
sant solitude by the apparition of the cicerone, a grim-looking 
fermiére, with hand extended for the customary frane. Then we left 
it for ever, as one has to leave, in travelling, many a pleasant place, 
which one knows one is most unlikely ever to behold again with 
mortal eyes. 
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La Garaye was the last combined sight-seeing of Us Four. To be 
sure, after dinner, some of us wandered out, impromptu, to look at 
the town in its night-aspect—rather dim, for the oil-lamps are few, and 
even these never lighted when it is—or ought to be—moonlight. So 
the great gabled houses cast shadows black as Acheron; and the 
cathedral, the seminaire, and the casile looked grand and gloomy as 
heart could desire. Only when we suddenly came out on the Jardin 
Anglais, and leaned over the parapet which looks sheer down to the 
river's level—and I believe the rocks between which it runs are at 
that point fully two hundred and fifty feet high—the moon came out 
with a burst, and made the whole landscape as bright as day. It was 
a perfect fairy-land. I cannot paint it; I can only remember. None 
of Us Four are ever likely to forget it all our days. 

Next morning, when the long-absent rain, which had so kindly 
kept away from us, except in very brief showers, during all our tour, 
set in in one solid, persistent down-pour, we parted. The less said 
of partings the better. If our readers are as sorry to bid good-bye 
to us as we were to bid good-bye to one another, I may say, with 
Mr. Pecksniff (oh! the sharp, sudden pain that comes with the allu- 
sion, the choking of the throat over him who will never make us 
laugh or weep any more !), that “ we have not laboured in vain.” 
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TO A GIFTED FRIEND, 


1dly 

pur, ON READING A DICTATED LETTER. 

said 

bye 

vith 

liu- Dear friend, methinks when thus thy plenary soul 

us Speaks from yon pale default that lies so low, 
The hale and stalwart by thy couch must know 

Such fond intoleration to be whole 
As he who, where the storms of battle roll, 


Himself unthrown, beholds the cannon throw 
His father at his fect, and, while a woe 

Of splendid shame dements him to that sole 
Passion, above the fallen field looks round 
The red conversion of the baptized ground 

For aught whereon to spend his sanguine wealth, 
And, seeking not the value but the cost, 
Rushes to win whatever, won or lost, 

May end this gross unwounded infamy of health. 


Sypney DoseE.t. 
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THE TRUE STORY OF FRANCESCA DA RIMINI. 


LarceE as is the space occupied by the great name of Dante in the 
literary history of the world, his works can hardly be said to be 
known to the present generation of readers, save by certain passages 
which have by common consent been selected as specimens, as it 
were, of his writings. There are certain well-known episodes which 
are very generally read with more or less of genuine appreciation. 
The names of Ugolino, of Pia de’ Tolomei, of Adam the forger, and 
his longing for one drop from the streams of Fontabranda, and of 
Francesca da Rimini, have become household words among us—of 
Francesca above all. There can be little doubt that the so-shortly- 
told story of Francesca has been read by very many thousands of 
readers who have read no other lines of the Divina Commedia. And 
it may not be uninteresting, therefore, to give a brief account of 
Francesca and the circumstances of her story, as they may be 
gathered from the not very clear pages of the Italian chroniclers. 

Such a little narrative may be the more acceptable from the fact 
that it is only quite recently that such an account has been rendered 
possible. This has been done mainly by the industry of Dr. Luigi 
Tonini, of Rimini, who has published in that city a small volume 
of ‘*Memorie Storiche interno a Francesca da Rimini,” in which 
he has condensed the results of a very large amount of original 
research. Itis inaccurate, perhaps, to say that it was impossible before. 
What Dr. Tonini has done, another might have accomplished. But 
the investigation was one which required all the patience, the industry, 
and the opportunities of a genuine Italian antiquary digging in the 
archive-mines of his native city. And assuredly but for Dr. Tonini 
there would have been small chance that the substance of the follow- 
ing paper would ever have been laid before English readers. 

The story has been touched by the poet, as all the world knows, in 
the shortest possible manner. A great deal of the exquisite skill 
manifested in the treatment of it depends upon this delicate lightness 
of touch. To be enjoyed as a matchless gem of poetry, nothing more 
can be required than what the poet has given. But a legitimate curio- 
sity may be felt as to the real history of personages who have been 
so celebrated, and of events which so many eyes have wept. Dante’s 
earliest commentator, his brother-poet, Boccaccio, has given us the 
bare facts of the story. But, after the manner of his time and clime, 

he has neglected to supply any of those matter-of-fact particulars as 
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to dates and places, which 2 modern man and an Englishman feels 
to be so necessary to the full comprehension of an historical fact, and 
which are, as will be seen, especially necessary to the right apprecia- 
tion of the story in question. 

Perhaps it will be as well to begin by transcribing the passage from 
Dante. It will not take much space. After comparing several 
translations for this purpose, it has seemed to the writer that the 
rendering of Longfellow is the best for the purpose. In scrupulous 
accuracy of reproducing the exact meaning, and generally even the 
construction of the original, it is probably superior to all others. The 
absence of rhyme, of course, renders this more feasible. But also, 
as it seems to the present writer, in those cases—not a few—in 
which the meaning of the poet is doubtful, the poet-instinct of the 
translator has led him to adopt the preferable one. 

Longfellow gives the passage as follows :— 


“O Poet, willingly 
Speak would I to those two, who go together 
And seem upon the wind to be so light. 
And he tome. ‘Thou’lt mark when they shall be 
Nearer to us; and then do thou implore them 
By love which leadeth them, and they will come. 
Soon as the wind in our direction sways them 
My voice uplift I. ‘O ye weary souls! 
Come speak to us, if no one interdicts it.’ 
As turtle-doves, called onward by desire, 
With open and steady wings to the sweet nest 
Fly through the air by their volition borne, 
So came they from the band, where Dido is, 
Approaching us athwart the air malign, 
So strong was the affectionate appeal. 
O living creature, gracious and benignant, 
Who visiting goest through the purple air, 
Us, who have stained the world incarnadine, 
If were the King of the Universe our friend, 
We weuld pray unto him to give thee peace, 
Since thou hast pity on our woe perverse. 
Of what it pleases thee to hear and speak, 
That we will hear, and we will speak to you, 
While silent ia the wind, as it is now. 
Sitteth the city wherein I was born 
Upon the seashore, where the Po descends 
To rest in peace with all his retinue ? 
Love that on gentle heart doth swiftly seize, 
Seized this man for the person beautiful 
That was ta’en from me; and still the mode offends me. 
Love that exempts no one beloved from loving, 
Seized me with pleasure of this man so strongly 
That, as thou seest, it doth not yet desert me. 
Love has conducted us unto one death ; 
Caina waiteth him who quenched our life!’ 
These words were borne along from them to us. 
cc2 
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As soon as I had heard those souls tormented, 
I bowed my face, and so long held it down 
Until the poet said to me, ‘ What think’st thou ?’ 
When I made answer, I began: ‘ Alas ! 
How many pleasant thoughts, how much desire 
Conducted these unto the dolorous pass!’ 
Then unto them I turned me, and I spake. 
And I began: ‘ Thine agonies, Francesca, 
Sad and compassionate to weeping make me. 
But tell me, at the time of those sweet sighs, 
By what and in what manner Love conceded 
That you should know your dubious desires ?” 
And she to me. ‘There is no greater sorrow 
Than to be mindful of the happy time 
In misery ; and that thy Teacher knows. 
But if to recognise the earliest root 
Of love in us thou hast so great desire, 
T will do e’en as he, who weeps and speaks. 
One day we reading were, for our delight, 
Of Launcelot, how Love did him enthral. 
Alone we were, and without any fear. 
Full many a time our eyes together drew 
That reading, and drove the colour from our faces ; 
But one point only was it that o’ercame us. 
When as we read of the much-longed-for smile 
Being by such a noble lover kissed, 
This one, who ne’er from me shall be divided, 
Kissed me upon the mouth all palpitating. 
Galeotto was the book, and he who wrote it. 
That day no further did we read therein.” 
And all the while one spirit utter’d this 
The other one did weep so, that for pity 
I swooned away as if I had been dying, 
And fell even as a dead body fulls.”’ 


The city which “ sitteth on the seashore, where the Po descends,” 
is Ravenna. Caina is the name given by Dante to that lowest bolyia 
of hell to which fratricides are condemned. The book they were 
reading was the romance of Lancelot of the Round Table and Ginevra, 
Arthur's faithless queen. This once well-known romance was popu- 
larly supposed to be the composition of Galeotto, who is described 
in it as having acted as go-between to the guilty couple. And hence 
the name Galeotto came to be used commonly in the same sense as 
that which the name of Sir Pandarus of Troy was used to convey. 
What Francesca meant to say, therefore, was, ‘‘ The book served us 
as Galeotto, the writer of it, served Lancelot and Ginevra.” And it 
may be further observed here, that it was just as well understood in 
that day as it would be in this, that the romance in question was 
thoroughly adapted to act in the capacity Francesca accuses it of 
acting in; for it was one of the earliest books condemned by the 
Church as immoral. It is true that it had not yet been authoritatively 
condemned when Francesca and Paolo selectel it to amuse their 
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leisure with ; for Innocent III. prohibited it by a bull dated 1313. 
The line above referred to is a difficult one ; and the commentators offer 
divers explanations of it. But that given above seems to the present 
writer the only admissible one, and clearly that intended by the poet. 

The next thing to be done is to tell the story which Dante alludes 
to, rather than relates, as it is recorded by Boccaccio, and by the 
contemporary historians of the period. 

The first thing to be noted is that Francesca was not “da Rimini” 
at all. The fact that has made her name a household word among all 
nations belongs to the history of Rimini, a city of the district called 
Emilia, on the shores of the Adriatic; and hence she has ever since 
been called by all the world Francesca da Rimini. But she was in 
truth Francesca da Ravenna. Her father was Guido da Polenta, 
generally called by the chroniclers of the period Guido Minore, to dis- 
tinguish him from a cousin of the same name who was some years 
his senior. Boccaccio mistakenly calls him Guido il Vecchio. This 
Guido il Minore was “ Signore ” or ‘‘ Tiranno” of Ravenna, and was 
the first of his family who succeeded in acquiring that position. His 
forbears had held the Castle of Polenta, in the neighbourhood of 
Ravenna, as a feud under the archbishops. Hence they had been 
made ‘ Visconti’ under these prelates; and, gradually encroaching 
and extending their power, had at last imposed themselves on their 
fellow-citizens as ‘‘ tyrants,” or despotic sovereigns. It was the 
common story of the foundation of similar Italian medimval sove- 
reignties. 

Boccaccio does not trouble himself to give us any date whatso- 
ever in any part of his narrative; nor is it easy now to supply 
the deficiency. And yet much of the special interest of the 
story to Dantescan readers turns, as will be presently seen, on 
the dates to which the circumstances ought to be assigned. We 
must do our best, therefore, to get at them as nearly and with as 
great a degree of probability as we can. Lamberto da Polenta, the 
father of Guido il Minore, is first heard of in history in 1217, as at 
that time taking an active part in the politics and struggles of the 
day. And he is heard of no more after 1240, in which year he in 
all probability died. His son Guido, after having suffered exile with 
all his family, succeeded, by force of arms, in recovering his position 
in Ravenna in 1248. It is known that he was still living a very 
old man in 1807. And it may be considered tolerably certain that he 
died not long after that date. 

It is therefore already clear that Carlyle, accurate as he usually is 
in such matters, has fallen into a great mistake when he speaks of 
Franeesca’s father as Dante’s friend, and pictures to himself Francesca 
having perhaps sat upon the poet’s knee.* Dante's friend, patron, 
and host was Guido Novello (well known in the history of his family 
* “ Heroes and Hero-Worship.’’ The Hero as Poet. 
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by that appellation), the grandson of Guido il Minore, Francesca’s 
father, and son of Ostasio, Francesca's brother. The “ poet's friend” 
was therefore nephew of the lady whose terrible story he has im- 
mortalised. 

Now Guido il Minore, the founder of the Polenta family as a 
family of sovereign princes, had, in the course of the ambitious 
struggles which had succeeded in making him such, fallen into hos- 
tility with Malatesta, who was engaged in doing the same thing for 
his family at Rimini, and succeeded as entirely as the Polentas did at 
Ravenna. Of the history of this Malatesta we have a few dates, 
which may be given with somewhat more of certainty than those 
respecting the rival family at Ravenna. He was born in 1212, and 
died aged one hundred years in 1312.* His will, made in 1811, is 
still extant. He married three wives. By the first, of whom neither 
her proper name nor the date of her marriage is known, he had only 
one daughter, Rengarda. By the second, Concordia Pandolfini of 
Vicenza, whom he married in 1248, he had four sons, Giovanni, 
Paolo, Malatestino, and Ramberto. By his third wife, Margherita di 
Pandulfo, whom he married on the 25th of July, 1266, he had ono 
son, Pandulfo, and two daughters, Maddalena and Simona. Any 
certain dates which we can pick up here and there will be useful for 
our present purpose, as will be seen directly; but otherwise we 
have nothing to do with any of the above personages save the two 
eldest sons of the second marriage, Giovanni and Paolo. 

Unfortunately we have no means of ascertaining the date of the 
birth of Giovanni, the eldest son of old Malatesta. But we can 
fix it within a few years., For as we have seen his mother was 
married in 1248, and we find that he was assisting his father in lead- 
ing the partisans of the family to battle in 1275, in all probability, 
therefore, he was at that time as nearly as may be twenty-six, and 
could not have been much older. Neither has the date of the birth 
of Paolo, Malatesta’s second son, been recorded. But the first date 
we find in connection with him is that of his marriage in 1269. As 
the second son of a marriage which took place in 1248, he could not 
have been more than nineteen at the time of his marriage; and as he 
could hardly have been much less, the date of his marriage helps to 
fix also the date of his elder brother's birth. In that year, 1269, 
Paolo married Orrabile Beatrice, sole daughter and heiress of Uberto, 
Conte di Ghiaggiolo. This Uberto had died seven years before, in 
1262, and Paolo Malatesta had been betrothed to her some time 
previously to his marriage. We find also that old Malatesta, 
Paolo’s father, took steps for possessing himself of the property of 


* That is, he was certainly alive in 1312, and was then one hundred years old. 
There is no record of his death ; but he is no more heard of. But avery ancient 
historian of Rimini, who wrote in the first half of the fourteenth century, says, I 
observe, that this Malatesta “ vixit annos centum et plus.” 
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the heiress before the marriage took place. The “county” of 
Ghiaggiolo was a feud, depending in part on the Abbey of St. Ilario 
di Galatea, and in part on the archbishopric of Ravenna. And before 
the marriage between his son Paolo and the heiress took place, 
Malatesta had already procured investiture for himself, on his son’s 
behalf, of the ‘‘ county,” which was the lady’s dower from both the 
above feudal superiors. 

Now the only interest attaching to these facts lies in the proba- 
bility which seems to urise from them, taken in conjunction with the 
youth of Paolo at the time, that the marriage between him and 
Orrabile was not a love-match at all, but was merely managed by 
his father for the sake of securing the Count of Ghiaggiolo’s heritage. 
This probability has not been adverted to by any of the commenta- 
tors; but it certainly contributes its share to the full comprehen- 
sion and appreciation of the subsequent events. 

Paolo had two children, Uberto and Margherita, by his wife ; but 
we have not the date of the birth of either of them. 

Giovanni Malatesta, his elder brother, is known in history as 
Gianciotto, or Sciancato, from the circumstance of his having been 
Jame from birth. Some writers—Mr. Dayman, the translator of the 
‘‘ Purgatorio,” among others—have hence been led into the error of 
supposing that his name was Lancelotto. Besides being lame, he 
was a remarkably ugly man, but a valiant soldier, though specially 
noted for his sternness and ferocity. Of his brother Paolo, on the 
other hand, it is written that he was particularly handsome, and not 
at all given to war or warlike things. He was so remarkable for 
beauty that his name has remained in the history of the family as 
‘‘ Paolo il Bello.” 

Now in the year 1275 the various interests and family politics 
which had caused the Polentas of Ravenna and the Malatestas of 
Rimini to fall out, brought about the expediency of a reconciliation. 
And to this end, it was proposed that Gianciotto, the eldest son of 
Malatesta, should wed Francesca, the eldest daughter of Guido 
Polenta. Gianciotto, as has been seen, must have been about 
twenty-six at the time. As to the date of the birth of Francesca, no 
documentary evidence exists. She was one of four children, two 
brothers and two sisters. Of none of these is the date of birth 
known. But we know that Lamberto, the elder brother, must have 
been of fall age (twenty-one) in 1280; and that the first military 
doings of Ostasio, the younger brother (father of Guido Novello, 
Dante’s friend—Lamberto, the elder brother, having left no legitimate 
offspring), belong to the year 1282. Now in those days the first 
appearance in arms of a young noble would be little likely to be 
delayed beyond his twentieth year. And if the elder brother was 
twenty-one in 1280, and the younger were twenty in 1282, we may 
assume, without danger of being very far wrong, that their sister 
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Francesca was not more than sixteen or seventeen—perhaps not 
above fifteen—in 1275. She was at all events old enough to have 
already gaincd a wide reputation as a celebrated beauty, when she 
was given in marriage to the ugly lamiter Gianciotto Malatesta. 

Boccaccio relates that Paolo was sent from Rimini to Ravenna to 
ask and receive the hand of Francesca as proxy for his brother; and 
that this was so arranged by Guido, her father, in compliance with 
the advice of certain of his friends, who told him to have a care how 
he managed this matter, lest trouble and scandal should come of it. 
‘‘For,” said they, ‘“‘ you know very well what sort of girl your 
daughter is—what a spirit she has; and if she sees Gianciotto before 
the marriage is perfected, neither you nor any one else will ever be 
able to persuade her to take him for a husband.” So, in order that 
trouble and scandal might not come of it, they deceived the unfortunate 
girl—with the result we know. 

Some of the later commentators remark, however, that if this story 
had been the true one, it might be expected that Dante, the friend 
of Francesca’s nephew, and wishing to excuse her fault as much as 
possible, would not have failed to mention it. On the other hand, 
however, it has frequently been observed that it is strange that Dante, 
as a friend of the family, should have ever mentioned the circumstance 
at all. There is plenty of evidence of the desire of both the families, 
especially of the Polentas, to bury the whole affair in oblivion; and 
the poet has been often blamed for his ingratitude to his friends and 
protectors, the Polentas, for alluding even to the sad story. 

Other ancient writers have asserted that the hand of Francesca had 
been promised to Paolo Malatesta by the girl’s mother; and in order 
to make such a circumstance possible, they quite gratuitously assume 
that Paolo, who, as has been seen, was unquestionably married in 
1269, was in 1275 a widower. There does not appear to be a shadow 
of evidence in support of any such supposition as this promise of 
Francesca to Paolo; and the fact of such a tale having been put for- 
ward may be taken, perhaps, as an indication that nothing can be 
considered to be known upon the subject save the fact that the cele- 
brated beauty, Francesca, was married by her family from political 
considerations to the notedly ugly and deformed Giovanni Malatesta 
in the year 1275. 

Further, it is known that a daughter named Concordia was born to 
them. But there is no evidence discoverable to show when she was 
born. When old Malatesta, the founder of the family, was at the age 
of ninety-nine, making his will in the year 1811, he made bequests to 
all his surviving descendants. Gianciotto was dead; but the grand- 
father names all his grandchildren, and Concordia among them. And 
it would seem that she was at that time single; for no mention is 
made of her husband, as surely would have been the case had she 
been married. 
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Some of the writers make mention of a son born to Giovanni and 
Francesca, named Uberto. But there is good reason to believe that 
this is a mistake, and that no other child save Concordia was the 
issue of that unhappy marriage. 

Then the contemporary records tell us nothing further save the facts 
immortalised by the poet. Dante tells us, indeed, nothing of the par- 
ticulars of the tragedy, except the circumstances that led to the fault 
of the lovers, and such indication of their death as is conveyed by 
the intimation that Caina (the place in hell appropriated to fratricides) 
awaited the slayer of them. It is, in fact, evident that Dante touches 
the story as one that would be known already to his readers. 

But Boccaccio completes the narrative so far as to tell us the 
manner in which the fratricide was committed, and the wrong against 
the husband avenged. 

‘¢ And as Paolo and Madonna Francesca persevered in this intimacy, 
and as Gianciotto went to one of the neighbouring cities as podesta,* 
having no suspicion in his mind, the lovers began to live together as 
such. Upon which a faithful servant of Gianciotto, perceiving what 
was going on, went to him, and told him all that it so much behoved 
him to know, promising to give him, whenever he pleased, the evidence 
of his own senses as to the truth of what he had told him. Upon 
which Gianciotto, terribly disturbed, returned secretly to Rimini. The 
servant watched till he saw Paolo enter the chamber of Madonna 
Francesca, and then brought his master to the door of it. Finding 
that he could not enter, inasmuch as the door was locked on the inside, 
he called to his wife from without, and pushed against the door with 
his shoulder. Whereupon, his voice having been recognised by Fran- 
cesca and Paolo, the latter thought to escape by a trap-door which 
formed a communication between the chamber of Francesca and 
another beneath it. Paolo threw himself into the aperture of the 
trap-door therefore, at the same time telling his mistress to open the 
door to her husband. But the matter turned out differently from 
what he had hoped ; for, in throwing himself down, a portion of his 
dress t+ was caught by a nail which protruded from a part of the wood- 
work of the trap-door. In the meantime Francesca had opened the 
door, ready to excuse herself, and imagining that her lover had already 
escaped. But Gianciotto, entering immediately, saw his brother hang- 
ing in the trap-door by his clothes ; and, having a dagger in his hand, 
ran to him to kill him. Francesca rushed forward and threw herself 


* It was the almost universal practice in all the independent cities of mediwval 
Italy to select the annual podesti, or chief executive magistrate, from among 
the citizens of some other city; the object being to avoid maladministration of 
the office from favour to friends or fear of enemies. 

t Of his coretto, Boccaccio writes, and the subsequent commentators explain 
the word to mean a species of defensive garment, used for the special protection 
of the heart. 
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between her lover and the uplifted hand of her husband. Whereupon 
that happened which Gianciotto by no means intended, for he loved 
his wife better than himself; that is to say, the dagger, driven with 
the whole force of the husband, pierced the bosom of the woman 
before it reached Paolo. But in the next instant the infuriated man, 
withdrawing his weapon, aimed a second blow at his brother, and 
killed him.” Then, says Boccaccio, who had just assured us that 
Gianciotto loved his wife better than his own life, ‘he left them both 
dead, and went straightway about his own affairs; and the next 
morning the two lovers were, with many tears, buried in the same 
sepulture.” 

Such is the account Boccaccio gives, and in the main, and in all 
important points, it agrees with those of the chroniclers of the time. 
One of the early commentators, the Cavaliere Giacomo Gradonico, 
who wrote towards the end of the fourteenth century, declares that 
Gianciotto had “many times corrected”’ his wife and his brother for 
their bad conduct, and only killed them when he found that all he 
could say did not avail to induce them to amend it! But this rather 
strange view of the matter is not supported, as far as I can find, by 
any other writer, and certainly not by any probability. 

Nevertheless, a difficult and not uninteresting question arises as to 
the time at which the catastrophe occurred. Only two or three of 
the many ancient chroniclers who with more or less detail record the 
circumstance assign any date to it. And it is very clear that these 
assign it wrongly. One account states the tragedy to have occurred 
in the year 1296, and another puts it as late as 1812. It would be 
impossible to set forth the reasons which lead to the rejection of either 
of these dates without going into the matter at a much greater length 
and with more detail than would prove interesting to an English 
reader. They are drawn from a careful comparison of the ages which 
must necessarily be assigned to a variety of persons more or less 
nearly connected with the principal personages of the story, respecting 
whom undoubted documentary evidence may yet be found. It must 
here suffice to say, that the result of much recent and very careful and 
laborious investigation is to produce a very strong persuasion that the 
tragedy immortalised by Dante’s genius took place in the year 1285. 
And it is absolutely certain that it did not take place before 1283. 
Yor in December of the year 1282 Paolo was invited by the Republic 
of Florence to go to that city as podesta, which he accordingly did. 
But he did not complete his term of office, for it is recorded that in 
the February of the following year, 1283, he asked and obtained per- 
mission to resign his functions and return home on “urgent private 
affairs.” What these affairs can have been we have no means of 
guessing, as the contemporary history of Rimini, and of his family, 
gives us no assistance whatever in doing so; unless, indeed, we accept 
the conjecture of Signor Passerini, in his article on Paolo Malatesta in 
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the continuation of Litta’s “Famiglie Celebri,” to the effect that it 
was Paolo’s passion for his sister-in-law that made it intolerable to 
him to be at a distance from her. 

The tragedy, then, occurred in all probability in 1285, and certainly 
not before 1288. But Francesca and her husband had then been 
married ten years, and Paolo had been married to his wife for sixteen 
years! 

Now we think that it may be assumed that these facts will appear 
rather startling to the “spiriti gentili”” who have hung over Dante’s 
exquisite episode, but have, as is natural, known nothing whatever of 
the hero and heroine of it but what they have learned from the poet 
himself, or, at most, from Boccaccio’s commentary. 

It is true that Dante says no word to indicate that the sad day on 
which Francesca and her lover read no further in the “historia 
peccare docentes,” which betrayed them, was the same day on which 
“love conducted them to a common death.” Nevertheless, it may be 
safely assumed, that the vast majority of readers of the celebrated 
lines have taken it for granted that the two events related—the fall 
into sin, and the punishment of it—were not separated by a long 
interval. It is quite true, also, that it is still open to us to suppose 
that they were not so separated. We may still believe, if we prefer 
it, that the mature matron, wife, and mother of ten years’ standing, 
and her paramour, a paterfamilias of sixteen years’ standing, then 
first went astray, and were forthwith discovered and paid the forfeit 
of their lives. But neither would this theory, it may be confidently 
assumed, satisfy the exigencies of the reader's sentiment. It is not 
so that Dante’s readers have pictured to themselves Francesca da 
Rimini and Paolo! Of course there is nothing to be said against the 
soul of the stoutest elderly gentleman seeming “ upon the wind to be 
so light!” But still the Paolo whose cheeks turned pale, and whose 
limbs trembled with the emotion of the first-dared kiss, is scarcely 
satisfactorily figured forth to the imagination by the presentment of a 
middle-aged gentleman, the father of a family, and in the fourth 
lustrum of his married life! And however little rare it may be for 
English wives to be in the full pride of their beauty after ten years’ 
of marriage, it does seem extremely improbable that the love which 
‘‘ presa costui della bella persona,” should in the case of an Italian 
matron be first excited ten years after marriage in the breast of a 
brother-in-law, who has habitually associated with her during all that 
time ! 

We think the reader will agree with us in the conviction that this 
was not the condition of things and combination of circumstances 
which Dante intended to paint. But, unquestionably, Francesca and 
her lover were at that no longer romantic period of their lives when 
the punishment of their guilt overtook them. And we fear that the 
only theory of the circumstances of the case open to us is that which 
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would represent the fault that called for the husband's vengeance as 
including long years of falsehood, deception, and betrayed confidence ; 
and all the other circumstances of the story point to the probability 
of this conclusion. Francesca had been married against her wishes to 
a man whom she not only did not love, but who was such as to make 
it exceedingly improbable that she ever should love him: Add to this 
that, according to some accounts, she was already in love with the 
subsequent partner of her sin, must we not needs conclude that the 
moment when such a lapse from virtue as sho was guilty of befell, 
occurred then, when she was young and inexperienced, when she was 
indignant at the cruel wrong that had been done to her, when she 
was under the dominion of the passion she had conceived for him who 
had so unhappily become her brother-in-law, and not ten years after 
all this? And if we admit the conviction that this must have been 
the case, we have no other alternative but to credit the couple whom 
the poet has consigned to an immortality of romantic and poetic 
interest, and certainly not of infamy, with a ten-years’ life of the 
basest treachery and vilest adultery. 

And here follow one or two considerations of a more interesting 
nature to readers at the present day than any speculations as to the 
degree of guilt of the two lovers. What were the sentiments present 
in the mind of Dante when he wrote the celebrated episode, and what 
the nature of the sentiments he intended to awaken in the minds of 
his readers ? 

It is not enough to say, that we should search his exquisite lines 
in vain for the smallest manifestation of moral indignation at the 
spectacle of a ten years so spent by a brother and a sister-in-law, he a 
father and she a mother by their respective mates. We do find the 
unmistakable expression of the feeling, that they were more sinned 
against than sinning, and of the tenderest and most loving pity. 
Now, as we all know, it is not necessary to travel beyond the limits 
of our own vernacular literature to meet with abundance of those 
‘* histori peccare docentes ” which seek to extenuate faults of the 
nature of that committed by Francesca and Paolo Malatesta, and to 
engage the reader to feel that they are pardonable, or at least that 
those guilty of them may be the objects of interest and sympathy. 
But the point which is worth observing is that the writers of these 
productions in our own language set about their object in quite a 
different way from that pursued by the great Florentine of the 
thirteenth century. The modern English author, be his own theolo- 
gical bias and opinions what they might, would never attempt to 
represent his hero or heroine as worthy of the reader’s sympathy, 
and at the same time as the object of God's final reprobation. And 
herein may be seen and studied a very curious and deeply-reaching 
difference between the Italian and the Anglo-Saxon mind and manner 
of feeling. The latter associates his own sentiments with those 
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which he believes to be the sentiments of the Creator in a manner 
which no feeling renders necessary to the Italian. The Italian, while 
accepting and submitting to the Divine power with bowed head, feels 
no necessity of conforming his own mental attitude and judgment 
thereto. This latter mental attitude is to the northern man impos- 
sible. He must either admit and feel that the sinner condemned to 
eternal reprobation is reprobate and detestable to him also; or, if he 
fails to feel that, he disputes the condemnation. 

The wide-branching results of this curious difference of idiosyncrasy 
may be traced in mingled directions, and discovered to be the key to 
many specialties of national character. But it would need more than 
a few pages to do so in detail; and it must suffice, on the present 
occasion, to have indicated a path of investigation which curious 
inquirers into national character will have no difficulty in following 
for themselves. 

T. A. Tronuope. 





HOW TO MAKE THE ARMY POPULAR. 


BY A STAFF-SERGEANT. 


—_—_—»_—— 


Last month we endeavoured to answer the question—Why is the 
Army unpopular ? 

How to make it popular is a question that concerns us all, and 
at the present time demands serious consideration. We will now 
endeavour to answer this also. 

But, before doing so, it would be as well to glance at the more 
salient points of the new Army Enlistment Act, and see if its framers 
thoroughly understood the subject on which they were legislating. 
As the Act originally stood, it was proposed that men should only 
serve three years in the ranks, then retire to the reserve. Any one 
at all conversant with military matters knows that such a system, 
applied to cavalry, artillery, or engineers, would never work. But 
this is not all. It is a fact, which perhaps does not admit of easy 
explanation, that short service has never been popular with the 
British soldier. With him it is all or nothing. And he has hitherto 
looked upon soldiering as his trade so long as he was able to work 
at it. This is proved by the fact that, although the three years have 
been changed to six, very few of the recruits now enlisting avail 
themselves of the short-service clause. As to the advantages men 
would derive from belonging to the reserve, it would puzzle any 
impartial person to define them. Ifa man has spent three, or even 
six years in the army, we will suppose that he has sown his wild 
oats during that period, and that he comes back to his home a wiser 
man, at any rate. Without speculating what effect on his manners 
and morals his daily surroundings during the above period may 
have had, another question arises—How will his former or possible 
employers look upon his absence in the army ? Will it be a recom- 
mendation in their eyes? It is doubtful. It is true he can settle in 
any part of the kingdom ; but supposing he wants to settle out of the 
kingdom, to emigrate, in fact. This contingency has evidently been 
lost sight of. But we will suppose this candidate for the reserve does 
settle down, gets employment, or starts in business ; he will naturally 
think of marrying, and it is very unlikely that the fact of his being 
liable to be called away from his home would be a recommendation 
in the eyes of a prudent young woman. He marries, however, 
children grow up around him, he prospers in business—how anxious 
must such a man be as a husband and father when the political 
barometer indicates stormy weather! He may be thoroughly patriotic, 
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but he is also prudent. Should the worst come to pass, he must 
leave home and business and don his uniform again; but not among - 
his old comrades. He must join any regiment to which the autho- 
rities choose to post him, and take his chance with the rest. 

The foregoing are the drawbacks to the reserve scheme, and the 
only offset to them is an assured income of fourpence a day. Such 
is an outline of the bargain which it was fondly hoped the cream of 
our young men would be anxious to make with the State, and some 
of the authorities are evidently surprised that their anticipations have 
not been realised. 

A system whereby we could create a really efficient army of 
reserve, on which we could count in case of emergency, is just what 
is wanted ; but it cannot be got so cheaply as some people seem to 
imagine. 

Indeed, it requires a strong effort of the imaginatian to believe that 
one section of society will be found so disinterested and patriotic as 
voluntarily to incur such grave responsibility, for the benefit and 
protection of those who are too prudent to enter into any engage- 
ment with the State even for self-protection. And yet the framers 
of the Act in question evidently thought that this reserve clause would 
be very attractive. 

Compelling a recruit to enlist for general service, instead of allow- 
ing him to have any choice in the matter, was another unfair provision, 
which would tend more than people are aware of to keep the better sort 
of young men from enlisting. It was asking too much from men who 
were free agents, that they should conclude a bargain blindfolded. 

The abolition of bounties (although bounties have been only nominal 
of late years) is, however, a step in the right direction. A bounty 
was merely a bait which led to desertion and dissipation, and was 
rather an injury to the recruit than otherwise; but it should be 
remembered that no equivalent has been offered in place of it. The 
Army Enlistment Act, as it originally stood, was very different from 
what it is now, and all its alterations—i.¢., improvements—are due 
to the practical knowledge of military critics. The aspect of a ques- 
tion depends entirely on the point of view from which it is seen. 
Regarded from a private soldier’s point of view, a more one-sided 
piece of legislation has seldom been introduced into St. Stephen's 
than the Act in question. At the same time, no one doubts the honour 
or good intentions of those who introduced it. This is another proof 
how necessary it is that law-makers should thoroughly understand 
the position, temper, and disposition of those for whom they legis- 
late. There has been so much military legislation lately, that it has 
rather tended to unsettle the soldicr’s mind than reassure him, and 
instead of being flattered that so much attention is being paid to his 
profession, he has become suspicious, and naturally asks himself 
what next? And no wonder—only last year the authorities were 
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trying, only too successfully, to drive good soldiers out of the service. 
Men were not only allowed to take their discharge, but encouraged 
to do so; those whose first period of service had expired, and who 
wanted to re-engage in order to earn a pension, were prevented from 
doing so on the ground that their further services were not required, 
while many strong, hearty men, who went to hospital with trifling 
ailments, were detained and discharged as invalids even against their 
will. Now we want men, and cannot get them. Soldiers no longer 
associate the idea of stability with their profession that they formerly 
did, and they have a vague impression that the military authorities 
are less inclined to keep faith with them now than they used to be. 

Asystem of short service, besides creating an efficient reserve force, 
would almost do away with pensions, thereby effecting a great saving 
to the country. But if men will not enlist on these conditions, there 
is an end of the whole affair. As the British soldier seems instinc- 
tively to prefer a long period of service to a short one, he must be 
humoured so far; but as the labourer is worthy of his hire, any plan 

_ which would reward him for length of service without entailing addi- 
tional expense to the State deserves serious consideration. Here are 
two plans to reward soldiers for,length of service, without increasing 
taxation. In the first place, every minor appointment in the gift of 
the State,—inland revenue, customs, post-office, the care and custody 
of Crown buildings and lands,—in a word, every subordinate appoint- 
ment in the pmblic service, should be reserved for those who have 
blamelessly served their country in a military capacity for a term of 
years, on condition that they possess the necessary qualifications. A 
wide field would thus be thrown open to deserving merit, while very 
strong inducements would be held out to men to perform their duties 
efficiently, and to improve their education. These men need not 
receive a penny more pay than the present holders of these appoint- 
ments, and being trained soldiers, they would still be available as a 
reserve force. 

The second plan of reward would be a free passage to, and a free 
grant of land in, one of our numerous colonies. Considering the 
millions of cultivatable acres that are lying waste in our various 
colonial possessions, this plan is surely unobjectionable, and no one 
would grudge the military emigrant a passage a the expense of the 
State. 

It must be admitted, however, that a soldier’s raining hitherto has 
hardly been of a nature to develop those qua. ties which are indis- 
pensable in a pioneer colonist—self-reliance, handiness, and indus- 
trious habits. 

His mind and body were alike subjected to a rigorous repressive 
system of minute interference, whereby it was attempted to regulate 
the most trifling details of his daily life and duty, and, as far as 
possible, to make him an automaton, who could move as he was 
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told when on parade. To a really intelligent man, such a system was 
simply annoying; but men who were not very strong-minded, and 
had not much individuality in them, succumbed to a system which 
seemed made for them, and became perfectly obedient so long as they 
were thus controlled, and perfectly helpless when that control was 
removed, on the same principle that if a child with weak limbs is 
constantly wheeled about in a perambulator, and is not allowed to try 
to walk, it will eventually become a cripple. Thus it is that many 
old soldiers whose mental qualities were not particularly bright when 
they entered the service, instead of improving, have become the 
victims of a system which almost excluded them from the pale of 
rational beings, and have, when they left the service, become a burden 
to their friends and a nuisance to society. The amount of scientific 
training that soldiers must now undergo before they become effective, 
compels them to exercise their thinking faculties, and the more these 
faculties are developed, the higher must a man rise in his own estima- 
tion, as well as in that of his fellow-men. It is no longer an 
unwarranted liberty for a soldier to exercise his reasoning powers 
—he is not now told he has “‘ no business to think.” 

Many attempts have lately been made to give soldiers useful and 
profitable employment when they are not required for duty or 
parade. Such a scheme has not yet been systematised—indeed, it 
is still in its infancy ; but it does not require much argument to show 
how useful it would be to the soldier in keeping up his knowledge 
of his former profession, or in giving him a knowledge of a trade that 
may be useful in the service, and must be useful when he leaves it. 
In India and the colonies especially this plan might be systematically 
carried out, and when it has become general, there will be no reason 
why soldiers should return to civil life unfitted for its duties. Then 
military colonists would be less likely to fail than they would be at 
present. : 

If the authorities would only adopt these two methods of rewarding 
soldiers—by throwing open the civil service to them, and by assisting 
others to emigrate, and giving them a grant of land—a very great 
improvement would soon be apparent in the quantity and quality of 
the recruits, who are now both scarce and indifferent. What makes 
the above plans more attractive is the fact that they can be carried 
out without expense, while military settlers could look after them- 
selves abroad, and the new civil employés would form a reserve force 
at home. 

If men remain in the service for a lengthened period, a certain pro- 
portion of them must be allowed to marry as heretofore. This brings 
us to the question of married soldiers. There is no subjectin connec- 
tion with the army that more urgently needs reform than the position 
of these men and their wives. Soldiers are allowed to marry, subject 
to the approval of their commanding officer, at the rate of ten per 
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cent. This is an indulgence that is reserved for good men. Let us 
see what it is. 

No addition is made to a soldier’s pay in the event of his marriage ; 
the only recognised source of income in addition to his pay is the 
single men’s washing, which is divided among the married women. 
Men of the cavalry and artillery pay a penny a day, and those of the 
infantry a halfpenny a day, to have their washing done. The 
number of men’s washings a woman has varies according to circum- 
stances ; she may have as few as five or six, or as many as ten or 
fifteen ; so that given the number of men and the branch of the 
service to which they belong, a woman’s gross earnings can easily be 
reckoned. She has to find washing materials, &c., and pay for 
assistance if unable to do the work herself, so that it will be seen 
that she. dearly earns all she gets. Nor is this all: in some cavalry 
regiments, the commanding officer’s zeal for the service outruns 
his gallantry and consideration for the feelings of these poor women, 
as in addition he makes them scrub out the rooms and wash up the 
breakfast, dinner, and tea things of the room or rooms for which 
they wash, thus entailing on them several hours’ hard work daily, 
and corresponding neglect of their own homes and families. To the 
credit of the men be it said, that they frequently assist the women 
in such cases, even when they have barely time to doso. Sucha 
cruel system of over-working poor women is not general in the 
cavalry, however. In other regiments each stalwart dragoon takes 
his turn as housemaid, and does the cleaning-up work for his 
comrades ; and it is worthy of remark that on parade these regiments 
are as well disciplined and look as smart as those in which a man 
cannot be spared off parade to save the poor women from such 
hard, ignominious toil. Of course soldiers’ wives are subject to a 
certain amount of military discipline. In some regiments the orderly 
officer visits their quarters daily; in others, the colonel prescribes 
the courtesy with which they are to salute him when they pass; and 
in some cases the colonel’s lady, as female commanding officer, has 
marched the women to church in the same manner as her husband 
marched the men. Itis not recorded, however, whether on these occa- 
sions she was equally successful in preserving “ silence in the ranks.” 

The greatest terror to these poor women is the medical officer. 
If he be at all fussy or energetic, he visifs their quarters frequently, 
and upsets pots and pans, and pokes his stick into every corner. As 
there is frequently a deal of overcrowding in married quarters, these 
visits are necessary ; but a woman who has been brought up in 
decency and cleanliness must inwardly rebel at such treatment. She 
must, however, give no sign, or if she did, she might be reported and 
turned out of barracks, which, unless she has friends to go to, is 
equivalent to starvation. It is but fair to admit that many married 
soldiers are comfortable, and are relatively better paid and better off 
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than many of the labouring classes. The most shameful grievance to 
which they have frequently to submit has not yet been adverted 
to. This is their deficient accommodation. If we were to say that 
this accommodation is frequently inferior to that afforded by the 
easual ward of a London workhouse, the assertion would appear 
libellous, and would be considered untrue. Without making the 
assertion, however, we will briefly glance at the subject. One room 
to any married non-commissioned officer or soldier, however nume- 
rous his family may be, is all that he is allowed by the rules of the 
service. Where rooms are unoccupied he may have the privilege of 
a second one, but such cases are rare and exceptional. It must 
tax the ingenuity and care of any woman when she has a large 
family to make one room answer for all purposes. What is worse, 
these rooms are frequently small. Even in the new barracks at 
Aldershot built so lately this fault is apparent. There is only 
room for a bed, a small table, and a few articles of furniture. 
Where the children are to be put is a problem which those who 
planned the barracks did not attempt to solve. But the worst 
remains to be told. If, as is very frequently the case, all these 
small rooms are oceupied, the remainder of the married people are 
told off to unoceupied huts or barrack-rooms—two, three, and even 
Sour families occupying one hut or barrack-room. It is not necessary 
to dilate on this subject. The fact of one open room, without parti- 
tion of any kind, being at once kitchen, sitting-room, bed-room, 
dressing-room, and nursery for four families, is suggestive enough 
without entering into details. Under such circumstances the terms 
“home” and “ fireside’? become a mockery. In these cases the 
husbands are glad to escape to the barrack-room for a little peace and 
quietness, as they say themselves. It is hardly possible to say more 
on the subject and keep within the bounds of decency. At any rate, 
the workhouse system has one advantage—the sexes are kept apart. 
Many married soldiers prefer to pay their lodging and live outside, 
thus forfeiting all advantages rather than submit to such degrading 
association. Such a state of things is a disgrace to a civilised 
Christian country, and the army cannot hope to be popular while 
health and decency are thus outraged. Marriage should either’ be 
totally prohibited or suitable provision be made for married soldiers. 
If a soldier’s training was of a more varied, comprehensive, and 
useful nature, the army would be more popular with all classes. At 
present it is unfortunately too true that a soldier's practical know- 
ledge of his profession is not at all commensurate with the time 
spent in teaching him, and this is the fault of the system, not 
of the soldier. Steadiness on parade and in the ranks, and exactness 
and precision in going through the various drills and exercises 
laid down in our drill-books, are absolutely insisted upon by our 
military authorities, and most justly so. But indispensable as these 
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qualifications are in a soldier, they are not the only things he 
ought to learn. Recruits in the present day, however, have many 
advantages over their predecessors of fifteen or twenty years ago. 
The existence of gymnasia, and the mental and bodily training 
required of a man before he can eflficiently use a rifle, are useful in 
improving his intellectual and physical powers. What is wanted is 
an extension of this system, whereby a soldier will be made more 
useful as a soldier, and more intelligent as an individual. Instead of 
drilling a man stupid by keeping him for some hours daily on parade 
repeating exercises which he could go through in his sleep, so well 
does he know them, let proved efficiency be rewarded by exemption 
from drill, save what is sufficient to keep up his technical knowledge. 
The time thus saved could be employed in many different ways for 
the soldier’s permanent benefit ; besides, such a system, by encou- 
raging and rewarding proficiency, would be a wonderful incentive 
to smartness when on parade. Such a plan would find little favour 
with those martinets who have drill on the brain, and who think that 
a soldier’s proper place is on parade, and that he there learns all he 
requires to know. The objections of such men should not have much 
weight, however, for in many cases they can only teach a soldier the 
AB C of his profession, and so fit him for higher instruction. 

We will endeavour to point out some of the uses to which the time 
thus saved from needless drill might be applied, though it is impos- 
sible here to do more than hint at them. A range of workshops, not 
necessarily expensive ones, should exist in every barracks, where 
soldiers would have an opportunity of practising themselves in those 
arts a knowledge of which is useful alike in war or peace. The 
alterations and repairs required in barracks from time to time, as 
well as the repair of barrack furniture, should be done by soldiers as 
far as possible. Besides, in places where there is no commissariat, 
they should be taught to bake their own bread, instead of getting it 
from a contractor, who is sometimes not over-conscientious, as the 
following incident, which occurred at Preston, in Lancashire, some 
time ago, will show. One morning the prisoners in the local prison 
reported their bread as being bad. The prison authorities saw the 
bread, admitted the fact, and the contractor was sent for to give an 
explanation. He came and apologised for the occurrence of such an 
accident ; for it was one, as he thus explained. He supplied the 
garrison as well as the prison with bread, and his new assistant had 
by mistake sent the soldiers’ bread to the prisoners. 

Cooking is another most useful art, in which soldiers are very far 
behind. Such ignorance is quite inexcusable in the present day. It is 
true we have a school of cookery at Aldershot, and a trained cook in 
every regiment; but those who can remember a time when such things 
were not in the army see very little difference between then and now. 

The great fault of our system has hitherto been, in making our 
soldiers perfect in drill and parade movements, while leaving them in 
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total ignorance of the practical duties of campaigning. There is no 
reason why they should not be taught all that can be learnt rela- 
tive to the duties of an army in the field in even less time than is 
now devoted to drill purposes. Practical skirmishing in unknown 
localities, marching across country or through a wood, reconnoitring 
towns and villages to form an estimate of their resources and 
capabilities, attacking and defending improvised military positions, 
bivouacking out in fine weather, and marching off during the night 
without using lights or sounding bugles ; halting to cook their dinner, 
and in the meantime entrenching their position, and as far as possible 
concealing their numbers from observation ; making temporary roads, 
or rendering roads temporarily impassable ;—in a word, making the 
most of circumstances. Such is an outline of the practical training 
which officers and men should undergo. All this, and more, could 
be done without any injury to discipline. 

The mental and moral well-being of our soldiers also requires 
attention. A soldier is only brought in contact with his superiors 
Officially. He sees his commanding officer on parade ; his company 
officers visit his room, too often to find fault with some very trifling 
irregularity. If he has some temporary ailment and goes to hospital, 
he sees the surgeon, who possibly tells him there is little wrong 
with him. On Sunday he is marched to church, and, in all pro- 
bability, hears a regimental sermon, as it is called, wherein the 
chaplain sets forth the heinousness of the slightest neglect of the 
Queen’s Regulations,—a sort of second Bible in the service, and 
from which a good sermon can be preached. A young soldier, 
after a few months’ experience of such treatment, arrives at the con- 
clusion that his military superiors are “down on him,” and he 
endeavours to keep out of their way as much as possible. There 
are many officers who do take a personal interest in their men, and 
study their welfare ; but they are the exception, not the rule. 

How seldom, for instance, do we hear of a chaplain lecturing to 
the men on subjects which rightly pertain to his profession ; or of a 
medical officer giving them practical instructions on the proper means 
of preserving health and preventing disease, on the necessity of cleanli- 
ness and good ventilation in their rooms, the effect of climate on 
health, or how to give aid to the wounded on the battle-field! Not 
one soldier in a hundred (except the hospital sergeant and orderlies) 
has the slightest idea how to assist in carrying a wounded man off the 
field, to temporarily bandage a fractured limb, or improvise a tourni- 
quet with a smooth pebble and a pocket-handkerchief, or apply it 
afterwards. Yet all this knowledge might be imparted to the men 
of a regiment in the course of half-a-dozen short lectures. 

Officers of scientific attainments who could give lectures on pro- 
fessional subjects that would interest and instruct the men seldom 
condescend to do so. At present the lecturing, such as it is, is 
confined to the schoolmasters, a body of educated men certainly, but, 
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unless they choose to step out of the beaten path, there is little room 
for the display of their abilities. A magic-lantern and set of slides 
are supplied to each garrison, and after having been used at one place, 
the slides are forwarded to another. The last affair of this sort which 
the writer attended consisted of some dozen views of South African 
scenery, with some very fierce-looking lions and tigers in the fore- 
ground ; then followed two views of Loch Lomond, in summer and in 
winter ; and, lastly, one of those moving Chinese puzzles, and the 
extraordinary phenomenon of a succession of mice jumping downa 
eat’s throat, and the lecture was over. The latter portion of it was 
highly appreciated by some children who were present. ‘Tis said 
men are boys of larger growth, and the military authorities seem to 
think so. It may be as well to remind them, however, that what is 
highly interesting to a boy of six or seven years of age may not be 
equally so to one of six or seven and twenty. There are many 
intelligent men in the ranks who have got beyond the magic-lantern 
stage of instruction, and who would appreciate something more 
solid. The army should be a school in which young men might 
receive a mental and physical training that would at once make them 
efficient soldiers and more useful members of society when they left 
the service. Ifthis was the case, respectable and intelligent young 
Men would not manifest such reluctance to enlist as they do now, 
nor would their parents be so averse to their doing so. 

The tendency of the present day is to assimilate the military regu- 
lations to those of civil life. This is decidedly a move in the right 
direction. A soldier is still a citizen, and although he must be. 
under martial law while serving, there is no reason why that law 
should be made an instrument of annoyance and punishment by a 
rigid observance of unnecessary and utterly useless regulations, which 
seem to have been framed to annoy men rather than to regulate their 
doings. The minor regulations of the service must be conceived and 
carried out in a more liberal spirit than they are at present to make 
the service attractive to really intelligent men. 

The purchase system is another subject on which a good deal has 
lately been said. It finds few defenders, and is evidently doomed. 
Its abolition will be an undoubted gain to the army, as it is a most 
illogical anomaly that money can purchase a position which should 
only be the reward of professional ability. However, it has lasted a 
long time, and has been the means of giving many brilliant officers to 
the service, and the subject must be carefully considered. The great 
majority of officers should receive a special training to fit them for 
their duties, instead of paying a sum of money, and becoming officers 
at once, while a fair proportion of duly-qualified non-commissioned 
officers should be promoted from the ranks ; but in the latter case a 
good education and upright, gentlemanly behaviour must be insisted 
on. A British officer must still be a gentleman. Such a compromise 
seems a feasible way to supersede the purchase system. 
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Broom, death-smit lily pale, 
Blood-red; 

Thy stem is snapt, thy frail 
Fair leaves are shed ; 

Beneath the trampling foot 
Thou liest low ; 

I see from out thy root 
A sworded lily Llow. 


Stir, stir where thou art laid 
In slumber dread, 

Thou flag * out-worn and frayed, 
Of splendour fled, 

Whereon the mould hath preyed, 
The moth hath fed. 

Hast hidden long? Now show 
Thy crimson dulled and riven, 

Thy fires that spread and glow— 
To thee the day is given. 

A sword on earth! o’erhead, 

A dawn that breaks blood-red, 


A risen sun in heaven. 
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Wake, echoes wild and vast, 
That linger, left 

By Roland’s mighty blast + 
Within the riven cleft; 

Speed, echoes wild and drear, 
From hill to plain forlorn, 

And let the dying hear 
The loud, death-freighted horn 


* The Oriflamme has not been borne in the field since the days of Charles VII. 
In 1535 it was seen in an abbey, almost devoured by moths; it was made of red 
silk, covered with flames of gold. Quasi auri flamma. 

+ The horn blown by Roland in the act of dying, at the defeat of Roncesvalles. 
Of Roland it was said “ that he might be slain, but could never be conquered.” 
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Of Roland, chief in pride, 
Who might not turn nor yield, 
Doomed victor of the field 

Whereon he died. 


Come forth, thou dauntless maid, 
To battle unafraid ! 
Art sleeping still? They said 
The maid, the maid is dead ; 
But now one sayeth ‘ Rise,” 
The land thou lovest cries— 
Arm! arm!! ’tis France that pleads, 
Arm! arm!! ’tis France that needs 
The strength that is not sold, 
The smile unbought by gold! 


Arise ! thou champion strong 
And desolate ! 
Long bound, a captive long, 
Twice snared by choice and fate. 
The Philistine, the foe 
Is on thee now! but lo, 
Art thou not Samson? He 
Who burst his fetters late 
At night, and forced the door, 
And on his shoulders bore 
Away both bar and gate ! # 
Art thou not he who drave 
The spoilers forth? Of thee 
What would the spoilers crave ? 
Too sad their sport to be, 
Too strong to be their slave. 
Dora GREENWELL. 
Dec. 9, 1870. 


* Judges xvi. 3. 





THE RING AND THE BOOK. 
—_— ~— 


WE are now about to redeem our promise, and to endeavour to 
complete our survey of Browning's genius by a notice of his longest 
and most characteristic poem: a work in which he has broken even 
more decisively than before with the traditions of the past, and 
which is as yet his last word to the perplexed, but on the whole 
admiring, English public. 

If “The Ring and the Book” fails to fulfil the most hopeful 
anticipations raised in the minds of some readers by Browning's 
earlier poems, it nevertheless falsifies the auguries of ill which 
others have derived from them. Like its own heroine’s career, it 
presents many easy points of attack. Like her true self, its intrinsic 
worth is great. In each case alike the evil is accidental, avoidable, 
and therefore vexatious to the beholder; the good, deep-seated, 
essential, but not always immediately apparent. Some of the faults 
here are so evident at first sight that we cannot imagine them to 
have escaped the author’s attention ; and we are forced to suppose 
them to be a portion of his deliberate design, tolerable in his sight 
for its sake, though not for their own. We will mention one or two 
of these before proceeding to our analysis of the work. 

In the first place, the most obvious characteristic of Browning’s new 
poem is redundancy. There is too much of everything in it. Too much 
of the story, too many thoughts (for the heads into which they are put), 
too many metaphysics, too many metaphors, and vastly too many 
words. Nothing can be more like real life than the way in which the 
story of ‘‘The Ring and the Book” reverberates through its pages ; first 
discussed by unconcerned persons, then given in as evidence or con- 
fession, then sifted to form the ground of a judicial sentence; but the 
echo grows tiresome after awhile. When we have heard the tale of 
Count Guido’s crime for the sixth or seventh time, ingenious as the 
author is in making each repetition throw new light upon the subject, 
we wish to shut our ears against any further information. Art's first 
Office, selection, has been here very imperfectly discharged ; and the 
result is, a considerable waste of the reader's time and patience. If 
& needless expenditure of words is involved in the very plan of the 
work, they are wasted with yet more reckless profusion by the way 
in which that plan is carried out. The speakers here differ from one 
another in various important respects; but they are all alike in one 
thing: their excessive love of talk. The criminal before his judges, 
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the Pope in his study, the victim upon her death-bed, talk as calmly 
and as persistently as the advocate who is paid for the exertion, and 
as the very idler in the street. There is an abundance of metaphorical 
illustration even from lips that ‘‘ breathe their words in pain ;’’ philo- 
sophical and theological disquisitions are pursued through many pages 
by minds wearied after a long day’s labour, or tortured by approach- 
ing doom; while no matter, which has even the remotest bearing on 
the case, escapes being -‘ at every point twice done and then done 
double ” for our enlightenment—now by friendly and now by hostile 
hands. This affluence of talk dilutes many a fine thought till it ceases 
to be striking, and impairs the effect often of a good simile by follow- 
ing it up with an inferior one. But its most observable result is that 
it has swelled the poem before us to a size far exceeding that of the 
adventures of the pious Aineas, or of the wise Ulysses; nay, larger 
by some three thousand lines than the “tale of Troy divine”? itself. 
It has the gigantic proportions of one of Carlyle’s histories ; who, like 
most of our modern historians, disregards Sydney Smith’s entreaty to 
remember the Flood, and persists in crediting his readers with the 
leisure and opportunities of an antediluvian existence. But it is 
mournful to see our poets too beginning to adopt the same theory, 
and insist on constructing their works of art upon a scale so ill suited 
to our abbreviated life. In “‘The Ring and the Book” “the lofty 
verse’ is built up several stories too high. Some of its courses are 
of brick, and only some of marble. A fairy-wand which, leaving 
these, should remove those, would much enhance the beholder’s 
pleasure. 

The next thing in this pocm remarkable even by a superficial 
glance, is the boldness with which its author has flung away one of 
his legitimate holds on his reader's curiosity. He sets out by telling 
you the main facts of his story, and the fate of its principal per- 
sonages ; bidding you concentrate your whole interest on the question 
of their respective innocence or guilt. Not Thackeray himself, even in 
his latest days, could be more frank. Now this also (well as the 
result may seem to justify Browning’s audacity) appears to be a 
mistake. Anxiety to know how a story will end is a very legitimate, 
though not the highest, source of interest; and it befits a wise writer 
never needlessly to stop up a single avenue of pleasure. Guido's fate 
might have been left uncertain until the end, with no loss that we can 
discover, and with very considerable advantage. 

The third point which must surprise most readers is the nature of 
the story here to be narrated at such unprecedented length, and with 
such quiet confidence in their unexhausted powers of attention. What 
can there be so long to engage our interest in a cruel murder; the 
steps to which are various degrees of baseness; the hand committing 
which is prompted by the most ignoble of motives? Nor will their 
confidence be restored by noticing that the poet here follows the 
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example of certain novelists, and appoints various spokesmen to tell 
that story in detail, the main outline of which he has already (con- 
trary to their practice) revealed; thus threatening those who read 
with the tedium of one of Richardson’s novels, without its slow- 
gathering, but finally absorbing interest. Yes! there is no question 
about the matter. This time Browning runs his race very heavily, 
and (in three respects at least) quite needlessly weighted. All the 
more reason, therefore, to cheer him when, to our surprise, but to 
our unfeigned pleasure, he stands triumphant at the goal. For this 
book which the faults we have named might (and would in any other 
case) have made insufferably wearisome, is rendered instead pro- 
foundly interesting by its great compensating merits. While impartial 
judges must fine its author for his disregard of rules, and for the evil 
example which he has set (alas! for our incautious youth if they try 
to follow it), they cannot refuse to crown him for his courage, nor 
can they fail to admire the power of thought and profound knowledge 
of human nature which have sustained him in the performance of his 
unexampled feat. 

The tale which forms the basis of the poem is briefly this. Count 
Guido Franceschini, the representative of one of the oldest families 
in Arezzo, has sought to repair its broken fortunes by a wealthy 
marriage with a plebeian house in Rome. The parents of his young 
wife, Pompilia, make their goods over to their son-in-law; who on 
his side offers them a home in his palace. But there he renders the 
foolish, fond old pair so wretched, that they are thankful to escape 
from him, leaving daughter and goods behind. No sooner, however, 
do they find themselves once more safe in Rome, than the supposed 
mother, Violante, confesses to her husband, Pietro, that Pompilia is 
in truth not their own child, but an infant whom she bought from 
its wretched mother, and knowing his wish for children, imposed on 
him as their own. This discovery enables the old man to retaliate 
on the Count (who, of course, considers it invented for that very 
purpose) by reclaiming from him the wealth bestowed in error on a 
stranger's child. Guido (unable to strike her foster-parents at Rome) 
takes his revenge on the unhappy Pompilia. Not contented with 
every other kind of cruelty, he last of all aims at her soul; and tries 
by wicked devices to entangle her in a correspondence with the gay 
young -canon, Giuseppe Caponsacchi. His design is baffled by 
Pompilia’s innocence, and by the impression which her goodness 
produces on the young priest’s mind. Nevertheless, a strange result 
follows. The unhappy woman begins to look forward to a heaven- 
sent consolation ; and resolves to do for the safety of her expected 
child what she scorned to do for her own. Powerless herself in her 
tormentor’s hands, she summons Caponsacchi to her aid, and bids 
him see her safe to Rome. He obeys. Much scandal follows; but 
Pompilia’s chief end is gained. Her babe is born beneath her adopted 
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parents’ roof, a villa near Rome; and so sets its unnatural father free 
to follow the promptings of his hate. Till now he has spared 
Pompilia’s life, for the sake of the wealth to which he can only lay 
claim in her name. Now, as his infant’s guardian, his claim will be 
as good after as before her death. He goes to the villa with four 
accomplices a fortnight after the birth of his child, kills the two old 
people, and leaves his wife for dead, in trath, mortally wounded ; but, 
owing to an unexpected mischance, he is arrested before he can regain 
the Tuscan territory, tried at Rome, found guilty, and beheaded 
according to his deserts. Of all these events, only the last three have 
yet to happen when the poem begins. 

Such is the story which the author tells us he found in an old 
book, containing an account of the trial; such the facts with which 
he proposes to blend the amount of fancy needed to bring out the 
truth contained in them, and so make ‘‘ The Book,” even as virgin 
gold requires the slight foreign admixture’s support to round it into 
*“*The Ring.” 

The Count’s villainy, which, unrelieved by one single good quality, 
would have disgusted most artists with the undertaking, has not re- 
pelled Browning. That ardent student of human nature never objects, 
as we have seen, to desert primrose-path, or rose-garden, for the 
foulest mud of the most fetid alley, provided it offer him a chance of 
picking up a new and curious specimen from its depths. To him, 
now as of old, what to ordinary minds would be repulsive, possesses 
a strange power of attraction; and he seems to have had much en- 
joyment in depicting this vulpine nature, this man without heart or 
conscience, misled by vain confidence in his intellectual superiority, 
turning and doubling through many an artful maze, but brought to 
bay at last. 

As we have already hinted, the dramatic skill displayed in the 
execution of this design is not without defects. Even in the best 
speeches, the marked peculiarities of Browning's style—a style strange 
enough in one man, impossible to be natural to many—are, as usual, 
continually interfering with the desired illusion. And even where 
the author has most entirely sunk his own personality in the speaker's, 
the mode of expression irresistibly suggests to us that he has trans- 
lated that other man’s thoughts into his own language before pre- 
senting them to us. In other cases the personation becomes apparent; 
so that though the features of the mask admirably resemble the person 
represented, and the drapery sweeps down in majestic folds, as if to 
enshroud his very form, yet under these disguises the actor’s voice 
betrays him. We hear an idiotic advocate deviate into good sense in 
& way which we know it can never be the creature’s own ‘“ nature 
to.” A Pope amazes us by calmly treading paths of theological 
speculation, which an Italian ecclesiastic would have shunned as 
leading straight to the bottomless pit. Alas! for what Count Guido 
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calls in his review of his own failure, ‘‘ Artistry’s haunting curse, the 
Incomplete ;” though in Browning’s case it is the over-complete 
which generally does the mischief. And if (taking warning by the 
fate of the finest tragedy produced in the last century, which our own 
will scarcely read even in its abbreviated form) he would try to avert 
Clarissa’s doom from Pompilia, by shortening her record with his 
own hand, his poem would gain as much in an artistic point of 
view as in its chances of popularity with the British public of the 
future. 

This much premised, we proceed to a more detailed examination. 

The author's prologue ended, before the principal actors enter, we 
are to hear how the men of their time regarded their case. A speaker, 
who represents the opinion obtaining in one half of Rome, tells the 
husband’s story. We hear of an unfaithful wife who had drugged, 
robbed, and deserted her lord ; falling a sacrifice to his just but tardy 
vengeance after having given the crowning proof of her guilt. Then 
the spokesman of the city’s other half takes the young wife’s side ; and 
shows her to us as she lies dyveoGcioa pévw, cleared of all calumnies by 
the death-stroke—having, according to her prayer, survived her many 
wounds long enough to show the truth. Then again we overhear a 
third speaker, with whom black is not so black, nor white so very 
white, who discusses the matter in an aristocratic saloon, and, with 
great show of impartiality, tries to make a pretty equal division of the 
blame. Up to this time the reader’s mind is meant to be in suspense. 
He knows not which tale is true; whether to condemn or to excuse 
the Count, whether to pity or to blame his victim. But now the two 
speakers step forth who are to make all clear; in the height of whose 
love and hatred the hidden shapes of good and evil are to be revealed 
—the young priest who once saved, the husband who slew, Pompilia. 
Their speeches are by far the best and most dramatic in the whole 
poem. Each unintentionally displays his own character—Count 
Guido in the stress and pressure of his fight for life; Caponsacchi in 
the bitterness of his anguish over the noble life new-spilt. In the 
lurid glare of Pompilia’s advancing funeral torches the one form 
gathers blackness, the other light, while Guido discloses the hate, 
and Caponsacchi the love, which prudence would, in calmer moments, 
have bidden each alike conceal. Guido speaks like one who has 
wit enough to speak out when frankness seems likely to serve him 
better than deceit; Caponsacchi like one who loves the truth for its 
own sake. 

The Count’s so-called confession is an artful justification of the 
deed which he cannot deny, confronted as he is by the deposition of 
its still living witness. It is a tale of intolerable wrongs borne with 
only too much patience; and it is told plausibly enough to make the 
reader waver, at least to the’extent of holding Guido an honest be- 
liever in his wife’s guilt. The Count is too wise to try to pass for an 
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amiable man or a loving husband. He owns cynically enough that, 
in his marriage bargain with Pompilia’s mother, though he reckoned 
on the poor child’s love being thrown in as a matter of course, 

«‘ As when I buy, timber and twig, a tree, 

I buy the song o the nightingale inside ;”’ 

yet he saw in such a prosaic atiair as marriage no reason to ransack 
for his unhappy young wife’s benefit, on his own part, 

* Those old odd corners of an empty heart 


For remnants of dim love the long disused, 
And dusty crumblings of romance.” 


But Guido powerfully bespeaks his judges’ pity, noble themselves, for 
the falling fortunes of his noble house, cast to the ground by the very 
hand which strove to stay their fall; for its great name irretrievably 
tarnished by what should have restored its lustre. 


“The poor old noble house that drew the rags 
O° the Franceschini's once superb array 
Close round her, hoped to slink unchallenged by,” 


made now a by-word in the city. The ruined hopes of 


“ A mother, brothers, sisters, and the like 
That looked up to my face when days were dim 
And fancied they found light there, plead for compassion.” 


In spite of our better judgment, we pity the Count as he gives the 
details of his life’s last venture and of its miserable failure ; we com- 
miserate the man as he shows himself to us (after the revelation of 
his wife’s origin, the scandal of her flight, his own vain effort to get 
his wretched marriage annulled) sitting lonely and sad in his dark and 
cheerless gallery, and saying to himself— 


“ Let me, a man, manfully meet the fact, 
Confront the worst o’ the truth, end, and have peace. 
I am irremediably beaten here,— 
* * * * * 
They have caught me in the cavern where I fell, 
Covered my loudest ery for human aid 
With this enormous paving-stone of shame. 
* * * * * 
Why claim escape from man’s predestined lot 
Of being beaten and baffled?” 


Then, as a thunder-clap to startle him out of acquiescence in his sor- 
rows, comes the birth of that boy who can now only perpetuate his 
family’s disgrace; who, on even the most favourable and incredible 
supposition, is to him 


*‘' The child I had died to see though in a dream, 
The child I was bid strike out for, beat the wave 
And baffle the tide of troubles where I swam, 
So I might touch shore, lay down life at last 
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At the feet so dim and distant and divine 

Of the apparition, as ’twere Mary's babe 

Tad held, through night and storm, the torch aloft,— 

Born now in very deed to bear this brand 

On forehead, and curse me who could not save.” 
Then, says Guido, he wavered no longer. Honour called him; he 
obeyed the summons, and righted himself at last. The stroke which 
revenged his wrongs was dealt for every husband and father in Rome. 
Surely his judges will give him an honourable acquittal, or, if that 
cannot be, they will have mercy on a sorely-tried man, and restore 
him to that son whom ke promises to take on their word for his; to 
that old mother for whose sake he asks that she may 

“Come break her heart upon my breast, 
Not on the blank stone of my nameless tomb.” 

The skill shown in this speech is great, alike in the art of its speaker 
and in his mistakes. Its utter falsehood can only be fully appreciated 
by comparing it with Guido’s last words in the fourth volume. Mean- 
time its force and pathos are great; but no less worthy of notice are 
its indirect revelations of a mean and selfish nature, made uncon- 
sciously by the Count while seeking to appear to the best advantage ; 
whilst cleverest and most natural of all is his one imprudence, when, 
by claiming his son at the promptings of his avarice (or by one of 
those oversights which every one who lies at great length is sure to 
make), he indirectly acquits his unhappy wife, and owns his disbelief 
in his own story. 

The next speech (Caponsacchi’s) is equally good. Here Browning’s 
capital delineation of an honest and ingenuous nature contrasts well 
with the preceding portrait. Count Guido’s falsehoods were very 
plausible; but they carried no conviction with them. On the other 
hand, we cannot listen to Caponsacchi and doubt a single one of his 
assertions, for they bear the very impress of truth. He speaks as 
one who has no more to do with life. He knows that men will believe 
him now—now, when (sad perversity of human things!) their belief 
comes too late to save the innocent. He turns more in sadness than 
in wrath to the judges who once gave no heed to his tale ; who, by 
declining before either to fully acquit or to condemn, left the gate 
open at which murder has entered :— 

“ You were wrong, you sce: that’s well to see though late, 
‘That's all we may expect of man, this side 
The grave: his good is—knowing he is bad. 
Thus will it be with us when the books ope 


And we stand at the bar on judgment day. 
* * * * * 


My part 
Is done; i’ the doing it, I pass away 
Out of the world, I want no more with earth. 
Let me, in heaven’s name, use the very snuff 
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O’ the taper in one last spark shall show truth 
For a moment, show Pompilia who was true! 
Not for her sake, but yours: if she is dead, 
Oh, Sirs, she can be loved by none of you 
Most or least priestly! Saints, to do us good, 
Must be in heaven, I seem to understand : 
We never find them saints before at least. 

Be her first prayer then presently for you— 
She has done the good to me.” 


How great that good was, the young man proceeds to tell; agonised 
as he speaks by the thought that even now 


“The snow-white soul that angels fear to take 
Untenderly,’”” 


is passing away from earth. He tells how, a frivolous man of fashion, 
a high-born idler then, he was aroused to better thoughts by his very 
first sight of 

“ A lady, young, tall, beautiful, strange and sad ;” 


whose Madonna brow he strives to depict; and how 


“The dark orbs dwelt deep underneath, 
Looked out of such a sweet sad heaven on me— 
The lips, compressed a little, came forward too, 
Careful for a whole world of sin and pain. 
That was the face her husband makes his plea 
He sought just to disfigure.” 


Caponsacchi shows a heart sound (despite past follies) at the core, by 
his indignant declaration that he never gave an instant’s credence to 
the hateful letters (her husband’s forgeries) which purported to come 
to him from Pompilia. When she sent for him he disbelieved the 
message, and only went to shame Count Guido by detecting his 
artifices. But to his utter amazement— 


“There at the window stood 
Framed in its black square length, with lamp in hand, 
Pompilia ; the same great, grave, griefful air, 
As stands in the dusk on altar that I know, 
Left alone with one moonbeam in her cell, 
Our Lady of all the Sorrows,” 


She entreated him to save her; her last hope, since she had invoked 
the aid of archbishop, governor, and confessor, alike in vain. She 
implored him to take her to her foster-parents at Rome, away from 
that husband of whom she said— 
“He laid a hand on me that burned all peace, 
All joy, all hope, and last all fear away,— 


Dipping the bough of life, so pleasant once, 
In fire that shrivelled bud and leaf alike.’’ 


To the young priest it seemed sin to reject her prayer, be the con- 
sequence of granting it what it might; for he felt as he gazed on 
Pompilia— 
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“There was no duty patent in the world 
Like daring try be good and true myself, 
Leaving the shows of things to the Lord of Show 
And Prince o’ the Power of the Air.” 


He describes her subsequent flight, and how he cared for her through 
its course as a brother might for his sister. He knows his judges will 
take his word for that now—now, when it matters so little whether 
they believe or no. And he has a mournful pleasure in dwelling on 
its incidents ; breaking off wildly while recounting traits of Pompilia’s 
goodness, to exclaim— 
“ They’ve killed her, Sirs. 
Can I be calm?” 

And now Caponsacchi’s task is done. He has shown the judges, in 
revealing the real character of the murdered, what manner of man 
was her destroyer; and pointed at him, slinking out of the sight even 
of the condemned host, fit company for Judas alone. He suffers his 
thoughts to dwell for a moment on the bliss he would have enjoyed 
himself, had Heaven allotted to him this pearl which Guido has 
trampled to powder—this Pompilia, who will never now make child 
or husband happy :— 


“Sirs, I am quiet again. You see we are 
So very pitiable, she and I, 
Who had conceivably been otherwise,” 


and then at last the young priest gives way to his anguish ; over- 
powered by the thought of what life might have been to him, shared 
with such a woman. 


* To learn not only by a comet’s rush 
But a rose’s birth,—not by the grandeur, God— 
But ae comfort, une - this, how far 7" 


oO _ just, si God! Miserable me!” 


So at length we attain to certainty. Our last lingering suspicion 
is dispelled, and Guido’s guilt and Pompilia’s innocence appear in 
their true colours. And we come to see a fresh, instance of that 
“irony of fate,” which is the key-note of the Sophoclean drama, in 
these two men; the one of whom the world called the husband, the 
other the lover, of Pompilia. For not even in the honourable Ajax 
acting ignobly, or in the mean Ulysses, as he stands playing the 
generous man’s part over his foe’s corpse, is the apparent more at 
variance with the real than in Guido, the avenger on his wife of the 
sin to which he vainly tempted her himself; or in the seeming liber- 
tine, Caponsacchi, as he stands forth (a new St. George) the uncom- 
promising defender of the innocent. 

And thus Browning reaches the climax of his tale, too soon con- 


sidering that he is only half ae his book; and, with diminished 
VOL. VII. 
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curiosity, but, as yet, unabated interest, we obey his sammons to the 
bedside of the dying Pompilia. Wo approach it with high-wrought 
expectation ; and (there is no denying it) we retire a good deal dis- 
appointed. It may be that some disappointment was inevitable ; that 
to paint aright the inspirer of such a hate and such a love as we have 
just witnessed, is an all but hopeless task. Would it not tax the 
powers even of a Shakespeare to give adequate expression to the 
feelings of this wife, who owes her first thanks to her husband for 
death; of this young mother commending her little babe to the 
Father of the fatherless ; of this Christian soul about to depart out of 
life’s awful purgatory to her God? What words can befit this unique 
position, or rightly respond to the august conception we have formed 
of one thus pre-eminent in sorrow? But all allowance made, 
Browning could, and therefore should, have given us a better speech 
(as a whole) than this which he places in the mouth of his dying 
heroine. He could have given us a shorter one, and not suffered 
eighteen hundred long lines to contradict all the probabilitics of the 
case. He could have kept psychological as well as physical likelihood 
in view, and not allowed Pompilia to waste her last breath in far- 
fetched similitudes* and needless particulars. And he could have 
taken greater pains than he has to leave us, undisturbed, the ideal of 
simplicity and piety which he before so diligently painted. If King 
Richard marvelled to hear “sick men play so nicely with their 
names,” can we help wondering at Pompilia’s elaborate comparisons ; 
as, for instance, of her strange history to the sport of her childhood, 
in personating the figures on the tapestry ? Where and to whom can 
be the profit of her recalling, in the detail she does, the cireumstances 
of her ill-omened marriage? + Is there not a sarcastic harshness 
quite alien to Pompilia, in her description of her bridegroom, as 
* Hook-nosed and yellow in a bush of beard, 
Much like a thing I saw on a boy’s wrist, 
He called an owl, and used for catching birds”’ ? 


Whose is this touch of satire? Browning's or his dying saint's ? 
And yet, little more than judicious omissions are needed to make this 
speech very beautiful. There is much superincumbent material to 


* Even this, one of the best, is too artificial for the situation :— 

“ These strange wocs stole on tiptoe, as it were, 
Into my neighbourhood and privacy, 
Sat down where I sat, laid them where I lay ; 
And I was found familiarised with fear. 
When friends broke in, held up a torch, and cried, 
Why you Pompilia in the cavern thus, 
How comes that arm of yours about a wolf? 
And the soft length,—lies in and out your feet, 
And laps you round the knee,—a snake it is.” 


+ They might have been put into some friend’s mouth more appropriately. 
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clear away, and then we shall enjoy a perfect sight of that noble 
form whose clasped hands and saint-like brow we already discern in 
outline where it lies. Let the sculptor deal some vigorous strokes, 
and suffer the Pompilia we dreamed at Caponsacchi’s bidding to 
emerge from the marble. Let him cut out all those harder traits, get 
rid of that unpleasant conversation with the archbishop, dismiss all 
words that sound idle at such a moment, and leave nothing incon- 
sistent with the faith which gives Pompilia peace in death. Let him 
remove that false plea which she would never have urged for her 
wicked husband— 
** So he was made ; he nowise made himself ;” 
and likewise omit Pompilia’s parting avowal of love for her preserver. 
It is pure; under other cireumstances it might have been natural ; 
but a heart “departing to be with Christ” has no room for such 
thoughts. Then let all that is left be brought into harmony with the 
holy calm of this retrospect of life :— 
One cannot judge 

Of what has been the ill or well of life, 

The day that one is dying,—sorrows change 

Into not altogether sorrow-like ; 

T do sce strangeness but scarce misery | 

Now it is over, and no danger more. 


My child is safe, there seems not so much pain. 
* * * * 


Yes, everybody that leaves life sees all 
Softened and bettered ; so with other sights: 
To me at least was never evening yet 

But seemed far beautifuller than its day, 


For past is past. 
* * « 


+ 
All . . is . . . such peace 
Flowing in, filling up as with a sea 
Whereon comes some one, walks fast on the white— 
Jesus Christ’s self, Don Celestine declares, 
To meet me and calm all things back again.” 


Let us admire, undisturbed, the young mother’s resignation of her 
little son :— 
“ Him, by death, I give 
Outright to God, withont a further care,— 
All human plans and projects come to nought ; 
My life, and what I know of other lives, 
Prove that ;” 


for the blessing she resigns thus readily is the same that she hailed 
afar off, she tells us, with such rapture ; speaking of 
“ That thrill of dawn’s suffusion through my dark, 
Which I perceive was promise of my child, 
The light his unborn face sent long before.” 
In this dear child she recognises Caponsacchi’s best claim on her 


gratitude. 
EE2 
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* Yes, he saved my babe: 
It would not have peeped forth, the bird-like thing, 
Through that Arezzo toil and trouble.” 


In him this poor young thing sees a joy and an honour which make 
her amends for all the past. 
“Tn a life like mine 
A fortnight filled with bliss is long and much. 
All women are not mothers of a boy, 
Though they live twice the length of my whole life, 
And, as they fancy, happily all the same.” 
And if the true Pompilia, the Pompilia of her poet’s better moments, 
is thus irresistibly pathetic in her rejoicing over her mournful mother- 
hood, how loftily too she shows in her grave and holy thankfulness 
at being saved as by fire from the contamination of her husband's 
company—that husband in whose behalf she yet makes one last 
effort :-— 
“ For that most woeful man my husband once, 
Who, needing respite, still draws vital breath, 
I, pardon him? So far as lies in me 
I give him for his good the life he takes, 
Praying the world will therefore acquiesce. 
Let him make God amends, none, none to me 
Who thank him rather that, whereas strange fate 
Mockingly styled him husband and me wife, 
Himself this way at least pronounced divorce, 
Blotted the marriage-bond : this blood of mine 
Flies forth exultingly at any door, 
Washes the parchment white and thanks the blow. 
We shall not meet in this world or the next, 
But where will God be absent ? In his face 
Is light, but in His shadow healing too: 
Let Guido touch the shadow und be healed! 


* * * 7 


I could not love him, but his mother did.” 


In these few beautiful passages, were the necessary connection sup- 
plied, we have a speech far superior to that which at present stands 
in Pompilia’s name. How we wish we could persuade her poet to 
think so! 

If the beauty here defaced by alien admixture pleads earnestly for 
a judicious use of the pruning-knife, the tediousness of the other two 
speeches in the same volume calls aloud for their total excision. We 
mean those of the advocates on each side, which, with their reflections 
during their composition, are inserted here ; presumably to divert the 
reader’s mind after the tragic scenes it has passed through. But 
their fooling is hardly excellent enough to do this; especially as it is 
alarmingly long in its duration. Perhaps Hyacinthus (counsel for 
Guido) may afford some amusement, as he hammers out his bad 
Latin and worse quibbles ; solacing his soul the while by the prospect 
of a birthday supper. But Pompilia’s advocate, Dr. Bottinius, is a 
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reptile, who should never have been allowed to crawl over the dying 
girl and leave the marks of his slime upon her death-bed. He dis- 
believes his client’s innocence for two reasons; the first, that such 
goodness is next to impossible; the second, that, if this particular 
case were an exception to the general rule, it would 


‘* Leave a lawyer nothing to excuse, 
Reason away, and show his skill about.” 


Accordingly he does show his skill with a vengeance; by suggesting 
explanations of Pompilia’s conduct, which, if true, would be worse 
than her enemy’s worst accusations. Neither is he a well-drawn 
character, and acceptable if not for his own merits, yet for his author's. 
Far from it. His arguments are those of a pompous fool, his exordium 
and oration palpably contradict each other; yet he tells a most witty 
apologue (that of the three apostles *), and apostrophises Pompilia’s 
innocence in these genuinely noble words :— 
*¢ What is this tale of Tarquin, how the slave 
Was caught by him, preferred to Collatine ? 


Thou, even from thy corpse-clothes virginal, 
Look’st the lic dead, Lucretia! ”’ 


We do not blame the author for not inventing for this precious pair 
the good speeches which Guido and Caponsacchi have already rendered 
superfluous ; but we think we have some just ground of quarrel 
against him for expecting us to read their bad ones. 

Turning to the last volume of ‘‘ The Ring and the Book,” we find 
there (besides the Epilogue) the aged Pope’s soliloquy before signing 
the warrant for Guido’s execution, and the Count’s last speech. We 
are, therefore, invited to survey one of the best and one of the worst 
of men, as they stand affected by approaching death: Guido set free 
by his despair to speak out his real thoughts at last: the Pope stirred 
up to more strenuous exertion for the right by knowing that the 
night is coming. The old man lifts himself up above the weakness 
- “this grey ultimate decrepitude, 

Yet sensible of fires that more and more 
Visit a soul, in passage to the sky, 
Left nakeder than when flesh-robe was new,” 


to do justice in this great cause. 


*¢In God’s name! Once more on this earth of God's, 
While twilight lasts and time wherein to work, 
I take His staff with my uncertain hand, 
And stay my six and fourscore years, my due 
Labour and sorrow, on His judgment seat, 
And forthwith think, speak, act, in place of Him— 
The Pope for Christ.” 


He reviews Guido’s condemnation and finds it inevitable; then, after 


* Not at all suitable, however, to a pleader before a tribuual of ecclesiastics. 
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gazing long and with sad wonder at his vileness, he turns to refresh 
his wearied eyes on the glorious flower, risen from a “‘ chance-sown 
and cleft-nursed seed,” to put his more carefully nurtured plants to 
shame. 
“ It was not given Pompilia to know much, 
Speak much, to write a book, to move mankind, 
Be memorised by who records my time. 
Yet if in purity and patience, if 
Tn faith held fast despite the plucking fiend, 
Safe like the signet stone with the new name 
That saints are known by,—if in right returned 
For wrong, most pardon for worst injury, 
If there be any virtue, any praise,— 
Then will this woman-child have proved—who knows f— 
Just the one prize vouchsafed unworthy me, 
Ten years a gardener of the untoward ground. 
+ * > + 
At least one blossom makes me proud at eve.”’ 


Presently his thoughts take a wider range, and a long and deeply 
interesting meditation follows; in much of which, however, Pope 
Innocent disappears and the author takes his place. Not in the 
manner here depicted would any Christian of the seventeenth century 
have fortified himself against those ghastly doubts which ever and 
anon erect their spectral heads to scare the believing mind. The 
Pope’s disregard of external as compared with internal evidence, his 
admission of the possibility that revealed truth may be, not absolute, 
but regulative, his dimly-expressed hope for Guido, strike us as very 
modern indeed, and as wholly unsuited to the Vatican. Not so the 
cause of the momentary disturbance of the old man’s peace. Christians 
of every age have felt that the hardest argument against their faith to 
answer, is the history of the Christian Church; or, as the Pope here 
puts it, after surveying the meanness and cowardice of so-called 
Christians :— 

* And is this little all that was to be ? 
Where is the gloriously decisive change, 
The immeasurable metamorphosis 
Of human clay to divine gold, we looked 
Should, in some poor sort, justify the price ? 

* * * * 
° . . e that Power 
Who undertook to make and made the world, 
Devised and did effect man, body and soul, 
Ordained salvation for them both, and yet—— 
Well, is the thing we see salvation ?” 

Fine, as well as in character, too, is the passage in which Innocent, 
having ‘‘ the witness in himself,” and able to say for his own part, 
‘*T have light, nor fear the dark at all,’’ casts a wistful glance for the 
sake of others to those early days of the Church, when no temporal 
inducements tempted men to profess a faith they did not share. 
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‘Shall I wish back once more that thrill of dawn, 

When the whole truth-touched man burned up one fire ? 
# . S * 

For how could saints and martyrs fail see truth 

Streak the night's blackness? Who is faithful now 

Untwists heaven's pure white from the yellow flare 

©” the world’s gross torch, without a foil to help 

Produce the Christian act, so possible 

When in the way stood Nero’s cross and stake,— 

& « * * 

Unless—what whispers me of times to come ? 

What if it be the mission of that age 

My death will usher into life, to shake 

‘This torpor of assurance from our creed, 

Re-introduce the doubt discarded, bring 

‘The formidable danger back, we drove 

Long ago to the distance and the dark ? 

No wild beast now prowls round the infant camp ; 

We have built wall and sleep in city safe: 

But if the earthquake try the towers, that laugh 

To think they once saw Hons rulc outside, 

‘ill man stand out again, pale, resolute, 

lrepared to die, that is, alive at last *” 


Here we have Milton's very thought realised; old experience 
attaining “to something of prophetic strain;” and detecting for 
the Church a blessing in disguise, even in the advent of a Voltaire. 


There are symptoms abroad of the coming change which have not 
escaped the Pope’s keen eye. The voice of the world which, pleading 
with him for Guido’s life, bids him prefer the claims of expediency 
to those of duty, is its herald. He seems to hear it now demanding 
his answer with impatience ; and replies— 


“T will, sirs: for a voice other than yours 
Quickens my spirit. ‘Quis pro Domino ? 
Who is upon the Lord’s side f’ asked the Count. 
I, who write— 
‘On receipt of this command, 
Acquaint Count Guido and his fellows four 
They die to-morrow ;’ ° . 
* * * * 
For the main criminal I have no hope 
Except in such a suddenness of fate. 
I stood at Naples once, a night so dark 
I could have scarce conjectured there was carth 
Anywhere, sky or sea or world at all : 
But the night’s black was burst through by a blaze— 
Thunder struck blow on blow, earth groaned and bore, 
Through her whole length of mountain visible : 
‘There lay the city thick and plain with spires, 
And like a ghost disshrouded, white the sca. 
So may the truth be, flashed out by one blow, 
And Guido see, one instant, and be saved. 
Else I avert my face, nor follow him 
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Into that sad obscure sequestered state 

Where God unmakes but to remake the soul 
He else made first in vain; which must not be. 
Enough, for I may die this very night, 

And how should I dare die, this man let live ? 
Carry this forthwith to the governor.” 

This beautifully-conceived and, in the main, well-executed picture 
of the hoary head in the way of righteousness, stands in strong con- 
trast to that presented to our minds by Count Guido’s last discourse, 
delivered at intervals through the day of his execution, to the two 
dignitaries who were unlucky enough to be sent to prepare him for 
death. Browning’s ‘‘ Dernier Jour d’un Condamné”’ is at this disad- 
vantage as compared with Victor Hugo’s, that its subject has as little 
claim on our pity as a man-eating tiger, bounding fiercely in the pit - 
where he awaits the death-stroke. On this ground objections may 
be raised to such a theme, especially when presented with the fulness 
of detail it is here, as too much beyond the pale of human sympathy 
and experience for legitimate art. But the hideous form is unques- 
tionably drawn with great power, and, barring an occasional slip,* 
with great consistency. The Count’s shuddering description of the 
grisly engine which awaits him, his appeals to his aristocratic con- 
fessors not to suffer it to leave the necks of peasants to sever a noble 
one like his own, are natural. So is his sense of injury at being 
doomed to suffer for an act which he thinks not much worse than 
the pranks of the men of fashion of his early days. Nor does it at 
all surprise us to hear him now contradict many things he told his 
judges. The man, then, so broken by misfortunes as to have no 
wish to live on his own account, now hates to think of parting with 
the ‘‘ manifold and plenitudinous life” which he longs to enjoy at 
the expense of others. The dutiful son, the loving father, disappears 
from our gaze. The champion of law now scoffs at the notion of any 
right save might, and declares himself not worse, only more logical, 
than his fellows—a bolder follower out than they of the concealed pre- 
mise common to both, the falseness of the religion which they profess. 
For Guido has seen, like the Pope, that there is much practical 
unbelief among Christians ; only the discovery has affected his mind 
in a different manner. The grief of the saint is the hideous consola- 
tion of the sinner, who beguiles some tedious time by imagining the 
amazement of polite Rome, should 


*¢ Professors turn possessors, realise 
The faith they play with as a fancy now,” 


and begin to act upon it; and who turns sharply on the confessor 
who (mute before) helped him to a Virgilian quotation, with a 


* Such as where this haughty Count talks of “‘ Duke Some-title-or-other’s face,’ 
asa contemptuous democrat might. There are also a few lines two pages from 
the end which are too noble for his character. 
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“thanks, Abate,—-though the Christian’s dumb, 
The Latinist’s vivacious in you yet!” 
We knew before that Guido did not love his wife. Now he frankly 
owns that he hated her—to begin with, for not falling in love with 
him at first sight, then, yet more, when his cruelty found her 


“ cold and pale and mute as stone, 
Strong as stone also”’ 
to resist his evil designs, and to scare him by the patience which 
suggested an unseen Avenger in the background. He hates her still 
for having lived to tell the truth, when any other woman would have 
died at once; and feels it hard that all his well-planned schemes 
should be bafiled by 
“this one ghost thing, half on earth, 
Half out of it, as if she held God’s hand, 
While she leant back and looked her last at me.” 

Mean to the very last, Guido’s fiercest outbursts are calculated by 
him for a purpose. When he reviles the Pope, renounces the faith, 
gloats over his victims’ deaths, and sees nothing in his own crime to 
regret but its failure, he is all the time hoping to obtain a respite by 
so frightful a display of impenitence. 

Most horrible is hisend. There are, first, his fiendish parting stabs 
at the Pope, at the luckless Abate, and at the Cardinal, whom he has 
vainly tried to bribe by a wild offer to secure for him the Popedom 
at the coming election; then his spirits rise with the false and brief 
courage bestowed by the intoxication of approaching death; then 
follows their final collapse, as, with a howl of frantic terror, he finds 
himself face to face with it; and his lying lips speak the truth at 
last, when, having vainly invoked all other aid, he is dragged out 
crying to his murdered wife for succour. 


“The Pope is dead, my murderous old man, 
For Tozzi told me so; and you, forsooth— 
Why you don’t think, Abate, do your best, 
— live a yom more with — hacking tee 


Cardinal, only sev — of siniiiie near, 

Is not one called Albano in the list ? 

Go eat your heart, you'll never be a Pope! 

Inform me, is it true you left your love, 

A Pucci, for promotion in the Church ? 

She’s more than in the Church—in the churchyard ! 
* e * * 


I see you all reel to the rock you waves— 

Some forthright, some describe a sinuous track, 
Some crested brilliantly with heads above, 

Some in a strangled swirl sunk, who knows how ? 
But all bound whither the main current sets, 
Rockward, an end in foam for all of you! 

What if I am o’ertaken, pushed to the front, 

By all you crowding smoother souls behind, 
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And reach a minute sooner than was meant, 
The boundary whereon I break to mist ? 
Goto! the smoothest, safest of you all, 
Most perfect and compact, wave in my train, 
Spite of the blue tranquillity above, 
Spite of the breadth before of lapsing peace, 
Where broods the halcyon, and the fish leaps free, 
Will presently begin to feel the prick 
At lazy heart, the push at torpid brain, 
Will rock vertiginously in turn, and reel, 
And, emulative, rush to death like me. 
* * * * 

T lived and died a man, and take man’s chance, 

Honest and bold; right will be done to such. 

Who are these you have let descend my stair ? 

Ha! their accursed psalm! Lights at the sill! 

Ts it ‘open’ they dare bid you? Treachery! 

Sirs, have T spoken one word all the while 

Out of the world of words I had to say ? 

Not one word! All was folly.—I laughed and mocked! 

Sirs, my first true word, all truth and no lie, 

Is—save me notwithstanding. Life is all! 

I was just stark mad—let the madman live, 

Pressed by as many chains as you please pile. 

Don't open! Hold me from them! Iam yours, 

IT amthe Grand Duke’s—no, I am the Pope's! 

Abate,—Cardinal,—Christ,—Maria,—God,— 

Pompilia, will you let them murder me ?” 

“So bad a death argues a monstrous life ’—with infallible certainty 
this time. And so the curtain falls; rising again for an Epilogue 
(assignable on internal evidence to the biographer of Frederick the 
Great), in which we are presented, in Carlylese fashion, with extracts 
from letters of the day, describing Guido’s edifying behaviour on the 
scaffold, Pompilia’s funera! sermon, and the like. 

Of the justice of our opening remarks upon ‘‘The Ring and the 
Book,” our readers can only judge when they have given this remark- 
able poem the full and attentive perusal which it deserves. But of 
some of its chiefest merits, the extracts we have made give a very fair 
notion. (Indeed the work lends itself only too well to extracts ; its 
author’s besetting sin being a tendency to elaborate parts to the detri- 
ment of the whole.) And, in the first place, the lines we have quoted 
prove that Browning (in spite of his occasional carelessness) is a 
master of dramatic blank verse. The music of many of them is alike 
perfect in itself and most harmonious with the feeling they express. 
The two most readily-divined sources of their beauty are alliteration, 
and the judicious intermixture of other feet with the ordinary iambics. 
Observe, for instance, how the forceful alliteration of the apostrophe 
to Lucretia, and of the description of Pompilia at the window, drives 
the line home to the mind; or consider (in the latter passage) how 
much the trochees, in its last line save one, add to its mournful beauty. 
We have not thought good to undertake the ungrateful task of quoting 
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instances of a contrary sort. Whoso thinks meet tolook for them will 
often find lines disagreeably crowded with consonants, and mere bits 
of prose crept in unawares among the verse, which no effort can make 
sound like poetry. They are natural oversights in so long a work, 
and would disappear, for the most part, were its least interesting 
portions (where they chiefly occur) struck out, through its author's 
unhoped-for conversion to the doctrine that 
* As ’tis a greater mystery in the art 

Of painting, to foreshorten any part 

Than draw it out, so ’tis in books the chief 

Of all perfections to be plain and brief.” 


How great would be the advantage of judicious curtailment, we are 
forcibly reminded as we glance at our own extracts. For one time 
when the necessary omissions may have done some harm, they have 
thrice as often proved a benefit ; so that the effect of the passage is. 
generally weakened by the re-admission of the excluded lines. 

Our selections are dlso sufficient to show the magnificence of many 
of Browning's similes, and their frequent dramatic appropriateness. 
All the comparisons in this poem do not, as we have before observed, 
possess the latter quality. They are sometimes sown too thick and 
worked out too minutely for their speaker's situation; at other times 
they want congruity with his character :— 

“ Jewels at nose and lips but ill appear, 
Rather than all things wit let none be there.” 


But it is not so with those we have quoted—in our text at least. 
Those two or three short ones of Pompilia are as suitable as they are 
pathetic ; there is an impressive grandeur in the Pope's thunder-storm, 
and an extraordinary happiness of illustration, as well as beauty of 
description, in the simile of the waves, in our concluding extract. 
The supreme moment also at which these two last are used well 
justifies the poetic elevation which they attain. 

The characters presented to us in ‘‘The Ring and the Book” are not 
complex, but simple. Pompilia and the Pope are both of a dazzling 
whiteness ; Count Guido is dark as Gaspar Poussin’s blackest land- 
scape—unnatural like it, we should have said, did we not know that 
moral eclipses such as his have been, and are therefore possibilities. 
Nevertheless, the art which depicts the more ordinary intermixtures 
of good with evil, and of evil with good, in the human character, has 
a greater and more interesting task. In the present case, we are 
most attracted by the most mixed character, Caponsacchi. 

The effect of the poem as a whole may be considered either morally 
or artistically. In the former view, we strongly approve its picture 
of innocence made by its very excess to look like guilt in the puzzling 
half-lights of this world. For every such instance of the incomplete- 
ness of earth’s justice is an appeal to that higher tribunal where each 
eause which has been ill-tried on earth shall be tried over again. 
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But on artistic grounds we may doubt whether the general effect ig 
not too distressing, and whether our eye has not been kept too long 
fixed upon a catastrophe which, while it 
‘makes us tremble, 
Touches us not with pity.” 

The defects, whether in plan or execution, which our survey of 
‘¢ The Ring and the Book”’ has disclosed to us, confirm the truth of the 
remarks in our former paper, onits author. They may all be resolved into 
the original fault—the artistic conscience, strong enough very possibly 
for ordinary gifts, but all too weak here, wanting force to control 
exuberant powers ; the brilliant wit which insists on displaying itself 
by flashing sarcasms and home truths uttered at most unseasonable 
moments; the abundance of thought, which refuses to be compressed 
by the ordinary limitations of time and appropriateness ; the vigorous 
humour, which declines to stand aside, and give the pathetic or the 
tragic the space which they require. And the worst of it is, that this 
conscience in the sphere of art has evidently grown (as does its name- 
sake in the higher realm of morals) weaker through disregard. Like 
Virgil in Dante, who, “ per lungo silenzio parea fioco,” its voice is 
feebler than of old. The author of ‘ A Blot in the ’Scutcheon” would 
have hesitated long before committing some of the trespasses against 
dramatic propriety which appear not to cost the writer of ‘‘ The Ring 
and the Book”’ a single pang of remorse. The young man who wrote 
‘¢ Paracelsus’ would have shrunk from inditing the unmusical verses 
which, in this poem of his mature years, rise like stakes in the cur- 
rent, giving unpleasant shocks to the barque that intrusts itself to 
its course. 

Nevertheless, despite of these vexations, there is always refreshment 
in converse with a perfectly original mind. The presence of the one 
missing gift might have here left that originality untouched, while 
causing it to exert itself with uniform grace; and we bewail its 
absence accordingly. But let us, while regretting what we have not, 
be very thankful for what we have—a blending of pathetic and humo- 
rous powers, the result of which is something never before seen ; to 
which they who refuse every other greeting must at least, obeying 
Hamlet— 


‘“‘ Therefore as a stranger give it welcome.” 


The artist who, with Buonarotti, says to his predecessors, “‘ Better 
than you I cannot build, but like you I will not build,” may with him 
rear a St. Peter’s; but only if, as he did, he soars above any one 
good example, by the help of those great principles which are the 
generalisation of them all. Had Michael Angelo disregarded law to 
follow the mere impulses of a clever fancy, the pilgrim’s eye would 
discern another sort of dome than that which now floats majestic 
above the billowy Campagna. Browning's, like all real genius, has 
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been to a great extent a law to itself. But the degree to which it 
has failed to be so, is the exact measure of its unsuccessfulness ; for 
lawlessness is incompatible with beauty. Yet if the structure he has 
reared for us be no St. Peter's (whether that of Rome or that of 
Westminster), but rather akin to the vast cathedral which perpetuates 
the name of St. Peter's follower in Venice; if in his work the in- 
congruous materials refuse sometimes to form a harmonious whole ; if 
there are in it barbaric displays of riches by grotesque ornaments 
which a strict taste must reprove; and if the traveller who enters his 
portals complains at first of a dimness which obscures his vision, yet 
are richly-varied colours, strange yet stately forms, solemn and 
magnificent vistas, not wanting for his delight. 

Who can feel ungrateful to the hand which has given us similes 
like those we have quoted, or like the exquisite thought in the dedica- 
tion of *‘ Men and Women,” of the side of the moon, unseen by us 
common men, but revealed in its full glory to Endymion, as the type 
of genius turning its hidden brightness upon love? Who would 
speak lightly of the author to whom we owe such fine dramatic blank 
verse; 80 many soothing, so many stirring lyrics; so much sharp, 
yet unmalicious satire; last and best, such high triumphs of the 
imagination as Pippa’s New Year's, and Mildred’s death-day; as the 
bewildered physician, who, looking for healing herbs, has found 
the true panacea; as the success of the long-bafiled quest for the 
Dark Tower; as the Form floating in silent majesty o’er land and 
sea, and the sinner at his Judge's feet, in ‘“‘ Christmas Eve”’ and 
“Easter Day;” or, as of late, Pope and Cardinal, priest and noble, 
saint and sinner of the seventeenth century, grouped lifelike by the 
magic spell of genius, round the bed of one dying girl? For our own 
part, at least, let the frankness of our censure guarantee the sincerity 
of our admiration: ‘‘Cui malus est nemo, quis bonus esse potest!” 

E. J. H. 





EVERYBODY’S BABY. 
—— 


Tue portrait of Everybody’s Baby, done in miniature, is worn next 
everybody’s heart. Being so common, why is it so precious? 
Answer! oh, mother Nature ; for the secret lies with you. As spring 
daisies in the grass, as morning clouds about the sun tinted with the 
colours of the dawn, so are the inexhaustible, ever-welcome babies, 
who, so say the old nurses, ‘“‘ bring their love with them.” 

The little breathing promise, apt to get red in the face upon the 
slightest emotion (mostly of the physical order), but showing no other 
sign of mental vivacity, began life by turning the house topsy-turvy— 
a process to which everybody (not usually too good-tempered) sub- 
mitted with astonishing patience. Necessity knows no law, and, 
said a friend of mine, is also the mother of invention. Necessity 
commanded, and everybody obeyed. Round that little pivot revolve 
the household hours. Rooms change their destination as if the 
inmates were playing at old coach. Sometimes the drawing-room 
(in a moderate household) becomes a bed-room, the dining-room 
becomes a salon, the dinner retreats to the breakfast-room, and master 
sleeps in the library. This is apt to take place when it is the first 
baby. Number two and number three are not born under such 
refined auspices (that is to say, the drawing-room curtains), nor on 
such golden ground as the Smyrna carpet on which the first baby's 
winking eyes rested. There is a Spanish prince who not long ago 
strewed a little earth from his dear native land under the couch on 
which his firstborn (a boy, as it happened) saw the light. It was 
necessary for the little prince’s chance of succession that he should 
be *‘ born upon the soil of Spain.” Oh, first-born son! what father 
would not joyfully seattcr dust of diamonds beneath thy natal couch, 
so the act might ensure thee a large inheritance of this world’s loved 
success ! 

We pass by three months. Everybody’s Baby, after having made 
its entry amidst loud rejoicings and eager (admiring) criticism, subsided 
for twelve weeks into the condition of an absorbent human sponge. 
Suddenly, at the end of the third month, the tiny creature gave the 
ghost of a smile—a faint, feeble flicker, like the glimmer of the 
Northern Lights, through which the stars (its soft, uncertain eyes) 
showed dimly. Everybody's Baby plainly had an idea! Do not 
laugh, dear reader. I think it can be metaphysically proved that a 
smile, however faint, must be called up by an idea, however vague. 
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To the metaphysicians I leave it; but am myself sure that wher 
Everybody's Baby gave its first smile, it expressed by the gesture 
“How nice!” It was more grateful in its innocent heart for a 
dancing flame, or a bit of red ribbon in its mother’s hair, or the 
waving branch of a white hawthorn in its father’s garden, than we 
sometimes are for the liveliest literature or the most refined art. From 
day to day the smile grew stronger, until at four months old the 
creature became a wonderful mixture of imbecility and wisdom, pre- 
ternaturally wise in the solemn expression of its brow and eyes, 
pathetically imbecile as regards the little fighting hands, always aiming 
at nothing, and falling on the end of its own soft nose. 

Moreover, Everybody's Baby is made up of the most contradictory 
moral qualities. It looks innocent and sweet, particularly when 
asleep; a kind of pure transparence, like that of living alabaster, is on 
its tender face. Yet did you ever know the creature content to be 
hungry or uncomfortable for a single instant without calling atten- 
tion to the fact at the top of its lungs? What so imperious as Every- 
body’s Baby ? Neither Solomon nor Xerxes, with all their myriads, 
ever managed to be so well attended to as this little despot. ‘‘ Milk 
for one” is passed from mouth to mouth of his obsequious waiters, 
provided he be that frequent cireumstance—a bottle-fed baby. If 
not, then his mother is his loved slave, and he ties himself to her 
apron-string with a will that bides no brooking. The mannikin 
knows, doubtless, that its extreme weakness renders this course of 
conduct necessary, and is imperious, from sheer lack of ability to com- 
mand. It answers; as a general rule nobody neglects Everybody's 
Baby ! 

Seeing, indeed, the helplessness of the creature, it has occurred to 
me to wonder how those countless myriads of babies which have 
been in all lands since the world began ever got through their first 
year. Little dogs and little cats shake their paws and their tails, 
and goon learn to stagger and tumble into active life; little parrots 
learn to jabber ; little tigers to scratch and pounce. But Everybody's 
Baby is dependent on the loom and the knitting’ needle, on being 
washed with good soap (in London), on being nursed, cuddled, 
soothed, and petted, and not one single thing can it do for itself. 
Think of the children in Pharaoh's time. Little Moses was but one 
of millions! Think of the infant South Sea Islanders; of the infant 
Patagonians ; of all the babies who lived in Mexico under Montezuma ; 
of all in Russia and the United States at this present day! What a 
vast, helpless multitude, all relying in blind confidence, and not 
without reason, on somebody else’s care! 

That somebody answers nobly to the call. Nature has provided 
for that. Not mothers only, but nurses, big and little—from the 
ruling power in a gentleman's nursery down to the little hireling in 
the street. Who was it that painted Moloch and Moloch’s devoted 
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Johnny? The great painter is gone from among us. This was but 
one of a thousand touches of truthful genius. 

Let Everybody’s Baby be grateful to Charles Dickens for the 
uniformly respectful manner in which it is spoken of in his pages. 
Moloch himself was to be dreaded, and not despised ! 

One hears much of the innocence and heavenly charms of little 
infants; but no writer has yet done justice to their wholesome 
absurdity. We repeat it, madam,—wholesome absurdity. If a healthy 
sense of humour were lost to the world, if we were all wise-acres and 
full of solemn headaches, the lost faculty of being refreshed by the 
ridiculous would be restored by the first baby. We are not told 
whether or no our first parents laughed in Paradise while as yet all 
went well. But assuredly the quaint tricks of the first human infant 
brought a smile to its father’s face, which exile, with all its terrors, 
could not wholly quench. 

In the works of an eminent theologian is to be found a remarkable 
observation about humour. The author, speaking of the attributes of 
God, and the evident truth that all faculties and qualities displayed 
in Creation have their root in the Divine Nature, observed that 
perhaps the only quality which we find it impossible to harmonise 
with our limited comprehension of that Nature is humour, as displayed 
in the monkey, the kitten, &c. We quote this famous passage from 
memory, suggesting that the peculiar mixture of innocence and 
drollery shown by Everybody’s Baby illustrates the possibility of 
humour being native to the courts of heaven. Do the little cherubs 
never play? Are the baby angels in Raffaelle’s pictures, with their 
wings so nicely folded behind their plump shoulders, less gay-hearted 
than Everybody’s Baby down here below? There is an old legend 
which tells us that the infant Jesus, playing with St. John, moulded 
birds out of clay, and bade them fly away, to the great delight of all 
the Jewish children. It is well known that in Germany to this day the 
Christ Child brings presents on Christmas night to all the good children. 
Of course Everybody’s Baby is the best of children, and worthy to 
share with the little cherubs and the baby angels in all the good things 
belonging to the sacred season. 

Laugh on, my darling! Be sure they also laughed of whom a 
divine voice said, ‘‘ Suffer the little children to come unto me, for of 
such is the Kingdom of Heaven!” 

Bessie Parkes Betuoc. 





